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it was to serve any purpose save gratifying the spirit of 
revenge. A second—the soldier Bourgeois—may have been 
equally culpable (we forget, at present, of what particular 
crime he was accused), but surely he was poor quarry for the 


FRENCH “JUSTICE!” 

Poor France! We used that exclamation some months 

in reference to the condition to which military disaster 

and political discord had reduced France; and we repeat it | hi 
now in reference.to the state of moral, social, 
and judicial degradation to which she has re- 
duced herself. High principle, moderation, 
common-sense, justice, and mercy seem to 
have fied that unhappy land. While uttering 
a profusion of fine phrases about honour, 
freedom, patriotism, wisdom, statesmanship, 
and so on, Frenchmen appcar to have 
but a dim comprehension of the things 
these words signify. A nation’s character 
and tone of thinking are, perhaps, more faith 
fully reflected in its newspapers than by 
any other agency; and the notion French 
journalists in general seem to entertain of 
an honourable exercise of their vocation is 
to pervert facts, to invent falsehoods, to 
traduce all they deem their foes, to utter 
futile threats of vengeance, and to pander 
to the meanest passions of their countrymen. 
Patriotism, in Frenchmen’s estimation, ap- 
pears to consist, not in loving and striving to 
elevate and improve their country, but in 
hating “the Prussians’’ and taking every 
opportunity of doing them an injury, when 
that can be effected with safety to the per- 
petrator—witness the crime and acquittal of 
Casar Narcisse Tonnelet, described in another 
column. As for justice and statesmanship, 
the present rulers of France have apparently 
no higher notion of the one than is conveyed 
by military tribunals, and of the other than 
consists in a state of siege and a retribution 
of blood. Of freedom, we doubt if average 
Frenchmen have any better conception than 
that liberty means exaiting your own notions 
and party and crushing those of opponents, 
however and whenever opportunity permits. 

These are hard things to say concerning a 
once great, and still powerful, people; but do 
not the events of the last two years—to go 
no farther back—fully warrant them? First, 
an unjust war is engaged in “with a light 
heart ;"’ then, it is carried on in so faulty a 
fashion as to ensure—almost to court— 
defeat; crushing disasters are paraded—for a 
season—as glorious victories, foreign news- 
papers, for telling the truth, being vituperated 
as liars and slanderers ; internal discord runs 
rampant, and that, too, in face of the fact 
that the feet of a conquering foreign foe still 
pollute the land; men, whose chief fault lay 
in loving their country, not wisely, perhaps, 
but so well as to refuse to acknowledge that 
she was beaten while still able to resist, are 
denounced as traitors, fools, and imbeciles by 
others whose sole merit consists in a prudent 
care for their own persons and belongings ; 
Governments are set up without judgment, 
and toppled over again with as little show of 
reason ; the capital rebels against the pro- 
vinces, claims to establish a Government of 
its own, and, ere it is subdued, has to pass 
through a terrible baptism of fire and 
massacre, iven then—even. now, months 
afterwards—the rage for blood-shedding is 
not satisfied. Under the Commune two 
Generals were murdered, some seventy or 
eighty innocent hostages were put to death, 
and a portion of Paris given up to incendiary 
flames; and in retribution for these deeds— 
barbarous and wanton crimes, as all dis- 
passionate men must admit—thousands were 
slain in the streets of Paris, in an equally 
wanton and barbarous manner, without trial 
and wit viction. ill the cry is for j ~~ 
more ome igeetieggeet ane four otha “ (THE GLEANER,” FROM 4 PICRURE BY. W. BOUGUEREAU.—(exGRAVED BY PERMISSION OF MESSRS. GOUPIL AND co.) 
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I have been immolated, and probably others await a similar 
doom. 

Of these victims, one—Ferré—seems to have well merited 

8 fate; but that fate should have overtaken him sooner, if 


rulers of France to fly at. 
of whom any nation might be proud: was, in fact, one of 
the very few—nay, almost the only one—among the officers 
of the French army who had made the principles of his pro- 
fession a study, and had kept himself untainted by the 
vices which pervaded and enfeebled the military order in 
France. Only twenty-seven years of age, he had won his 
way up to the grade of Colonel of Artillery—in all armies 
the most exacting branch of military science ; he had written 
cloquently, wisely, and well on the art and science of his 
profession ; his chief—if not his only—crime cousisted in 
this, that, refusing to admit that his country was utterly 
defeated, he threw off allegiance to the nominal Government 
of the hour when it sued for peace, and cast in his lot with 
those whose voice he believed to be still for war; and this 
man—so full of performance, so rich in promise—the rulers 
of France could put to no better use than to shoot him like 
adog! Andon whose sentence, and at whose dictation ? 
On the sentence of a court-martial composed of men whose 
only distinction was that they had gloriously won captivity 
at Sedan and Metz! who had themselves been false, techni- 
cally speaking, to the oath of allegiance they had sworn to 
the Emperor; and who were capable of no more exalted 


effort of mind than a rigid, martinet-like application—a | 


straining even—of the letter of military law! At the final 
dictation of a Committee of Pardons, composed of provincial 


nobodies, of whose names the world knows nothing, and | 
not one of whom, we verily believe, would have dared to | 


do individually the deed they have sanctioned under cover of 
collective obscurity ! 

Well may we say, “Poor lrance!"” when within her 
bounds foreigners, because they were lately enemies, can be 
murdered with impunity; when journalists, like Louis 
Ulbach, can be fined and imprisoned on a quibble over a 
matter of punctuation; when a man of the stamp of Rossel 
can be sent to execution without repugnance; when the 
Chief Ruler of the land lacks courage to stay the deed; when 
no.Jaw is known save that dispensed from the drumhead, 
no freedom enjoyed save that of subservience ; and when, 
by all these agencies combined, the seeds of discontent and 
of a terrible retribution in the future are being so heed- 
lessly sown. 


————— 


“WRITE ME DOWN AN ASS!” 

Tux opacity of intellect characteristic of the self-righteous 
order of mankind would furnish opportunities for admi- 
rable rejoinders, were it not that such people are in- 
capable of feeling a rebuke, unless it be administered in a 
sledge-hammer sort of style. Here is Mr. Whalley, M.D. 
for Peterborough and special representative of “ true- 
blue” Protestantism—sans doute, a very righteous man, at 
all events, from the aforesaid true-blue Protestant point of 
view—who has just addressed a letter to Mr. Gladstone 
asking whether it be true, as reported to Mr. Whalley, 
that the Premier, while professing to be a member of the 
Church of England and a Protestant, is really a Papist; a 
member of the Church of Rome, an adherent of the “ Scarlet 
Woman.” ‘To this Mr. Gladstone replies, in effect, that the 
question is an insult, seeing that no man, who was not a 
scoundrel, would pretend to be one thing while he was 
another ; and adds, also in effect, that his interrogator could 
not have asked such a question had he not been too stupid 
to see that it was insulting. The Premier having pooled 
to say some polite things about Mr. Whalley conscientiously 
performing disagreeable duties, that. honourable, and 
learned, and orthodox gentleman takes the whole as 
a compliment, instead of perceiving, as anyone not so 


intellectually pachydermatous would have done, that a severe | 


though polished rebuke was intended. Mr, Gladstone tells 
the member for Peterborough that, though an iusulting ass, 
he is a conscientious donkey, who does his drudgery honestly ; 
whereat Mr. Whalley is hugely pleased! Does not that show 
that Dogberry cannot be dead so long as the member for 
Peterborough lives? Speaking of Dogberry suggests the 
idea that Mr. Whalley should adopt an ass’s head for 
his cognisance, and the words at the top of this paragraph 
for a motto. Nothing could be more appropriate, provided 
always that the heraldic draughtsman takes care to give the 
hon, gentleman ample length of ear. Besides, to ask such 
a question as that put by Mr. Whalley to the Prime Minister 
is silly as well as insolent ; because, if a man be capable of 
acting a lie, as the member for Peterborough insinnates My. 
Gladstone is doing, he must necessarily be capable of fe//ing 
one; if he could pretend to be a Protestant while in reality 
a Papist, he would certainly make no difficulty about saying 
in words what he implied by deeds ; and thus his affirmation 
or denial would be worth nothing. So, in any view of his 
letter, Mr. Whalley has vindicated his title to the crest and 
motto we have proposed for him. 

This is not the first time, by-the-by, that Mr. Gladstone 
has been asked a like question; and, as we think, has been 
so ill-advised as to give a polite answer. It would have been 
wiser cithcr to treat such impertinences with silent con- 
tempt, or to have administered a thorough “facer” in re- 
turn. The “ quip inodest” and the “retort courteous’ are 
thrown away upon incn of the Whalley stamp; the “rebuff 
churlish ” or the “counter-check quarrelsome”’ would better 
appeal to their powers of comprehension. The best course of 
all, however, would be “no answer;" and that is the one 
we hope Mr. Gladstone will in future adopt with people who 
ask impertinent questions and are too stupid to perceive 
their impertinence, 


THM RIKMINGHAM AND MipLaxp CouNTIES ANNUAt CATILE At 
POULTRY HOW was opened just Saturday. The exhibition is one of ihe 
dargent ever beid tu Birgley Hall, for there ars 2268 entries, 
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A third—Rossel—was a man | 


| Liberal and anti-clerieal; the country is notso much Conservative 


“THE GLEANER.” 

WE are able this week to reproduce one of the best of M. 
Bouguereau’s charming little works—such a bright, fresh, pleasant 

icture as surely attracts popular attention in any gallery where 
it is exhibited, while paintings of far greater pretensions are 
passed by with small appreciation. The explanation is easy. 
‘These telling little pictures are suggestive of the sympathy which 
is always displayed by the true artist, and appeal directly to the 
common sentiment. The sweet, ssucy face of tho child looks ont 
upon us with an expression that at once challenges our admiration, 
and leads us to fill up a simple story for ourselves —the story of a 
young innocent life full of rustic beauty and simplicity. To 


enable us to feel this sort of interest is the mission of art, it is | 


requisite for the painter to have mastered the mechanical dif- 
ficulties so completely as to leave no trace of them in his work, 
Harmony of colour, delicacy of handling, freedom of execution, 
must be joined to tender fancy to complete the picture ; and its 
highest merit is that we look at it so lovingly that we altogether 
forget to be critical. ‘** The Gleaner’’ is one of the pleasantest of 
those admirable small paintings which are now so frequently 
exhibited, and bring specimens of modern painting within 
the reach of people who, without large roems in which 
to hang great historical or dramatic pictures, love to have two 
or three pretty, suggestive pieces to adorn a modestly-furnished 
drawing-room, 


THE EXCITEMENT IN BRUSSELS. 


Ir is always difficult to determine how far popular demonstration 
represents popular feeling, for the single reason that those who 
feel most deeply are the last to give vent to their indignation in 
the public streets. And yet it would be wrong to aflirm that a 
demonstration has no meaning atall, The agitation which has 
for the last few days disturbed the equanimity of Brussels has 
not as yet assumed a very threatening shape; but there cannot 
be the slightest doubt that it may at any moment take formidable 
proportions, and that the cloud no bigger than a man’s hand may 
cover the otherwise serene sky of what we are accustomed to look 
upon as a model kingdom. The conflict rages between the oppo- 
site sides of the Chamber of Representatives. On the one side are 
the clericals, who form a compact majority of two thirds of the 
House; on the other side are the Liberals, or rather those who 
bear the respective names of Donate Progressistes, and 
Radicals, e dissolution of the Chamber at the commencement 
of 1870 broke up the Liberal party, which had been for a long 
time divided against itself, and tha elections, largely influenced in 
the country by the Catholic priests, returned the clerical party at 
the head of the poll, Here began the usual struggle of town and 
conntry. The towns, it is almost needless to say, were and are 


as ignorant, superstitions, and priest-ridden, Nevertheless, the 
internal disagreement of the Liberals had put the Clericals in 
power, and it will be a matter of some difficulty to get rid of them, 
as long as there is no fusion of all parts of the Opposition and an 
appeal to the country. 

The immediate cause of disagreement is the appointment of M. 
Pierre Dedecker as Governor of the province of Limburg, while 
various acts of maladministration are, as a matter of course, 
brought forward to strengthen the hands of the Opposition. M. 
Dedecker's name is well known in Belgium, and up to a certain 
period of his life he was always mentioned as one of the most 
respected statesmen of the day, A man of learning and taste, a 
powerful orater, a ready debater, a member of the Ministry in 
1855 and 1856 and some time President of the Académie de 
Belgique, would seem no improper man to fill an important posi- 
tion ia the country. It seems, however, that M. Dedecker is not 
£o popular as an outsider would reasonably suppose. Some very 
ugly things have lately been said against his character, and the 
very fact that he is still defendant in one of the most discreditable 
causes célebres which have been revealed in this century throws 
quite a different light upon him. If all be true that is said—and, 
it should be added, supported by decumentary evidence—M. 
Dedecker is certainly not the man to fill the Governorship of Lim- 
burg. M. Langrand and the speculators who assisted him estab- 
lished a company in 1863 which held out very enticing promises to 
shareholders, especially to the farmers and the country gentlemen, 
and the prospectus, being headed by men of great note and re- 
spectability in Belgium, found ready subscribers. The leaders 
of the Clerical party were pressed into its service; a letter was 
even procured from the Pope himself, recommending the scheme; 
and, armed with this, the priest took his parishioners by the 
b -hole, and the money flowed in from all sides, M., 
Dedecker was one of tho directors, and for some time 
the Langrand Company stood very well. The high interest 
was paid regularly, and nobody had any suspicion. Pre- 
sently, when the capital had beh paid away in interest, 
it was tes gs start a second company to keep up the first, 
The capital subscribed for the second paid the high dividends 
of the first and the still higher dividends of the second. No busi- 
ness was, or could be, done in the way proposed by the directors ; 
and, as a matter of course, a third company had to be started. 


| The names of the directors still possessing their old power, it was 


not very difficult for them to keep afloat by means of a fourth and 
even a fifth scheme, for which the noney was readily subscribed 
by the ignorant end greedy agricuiturists. Then came the crash. 
M. Bara, who was at that time Minister of Justice, thought it his 
duty to interfere, and it was found that there were no assets 
worth mentioning, and a deficit of 300,000,000f. to 400,000, 0008, 
In all these companies M. Dedecker was a director and a share- 
holder; but so intricate and confusing are their accounts that even 
now the judicial inquiry into them has not come to an end. 

It need scarcely be said that the indignation in the entire 
country was at the time immense, and M. Langrand thought it 
advisable to visit the hospitable shores of Britain, whence he has 
just addressed a letter to the Brussels papers, summoning them in 
the name of the law to give publicity to a long statement and 
explanation of how it all came about. Enough has been gaid to 
show that a gentleman on whose name there rests so much that is 
not yet explained is not exactly the person to represent the dignity 
of Royalty in one of the provinces, however eminent he may 
have been, however talented he is. On Wednesday afternoon, 
Nov. 22, M. Bara, ex-Minister, and one of the leaders of the 
Liberal party, interpellated the Government on the appointment; 


and, in » speech which lasted three hours, gave a short account of | 


the whole affair, in which the new Governor was mixed up. He 
read letters which were written for private information, but 
which had beeu seized in the offices, and disclosed many other 
documents of an extraordivary and condemnatory nature. M. 
Dedecker and reveral other members, some of whose letters were 
produced, were present, but had nothing to say. When M. Bara 
had fiuished his speech they requested that the debate might be 
adjourned till the following day, when they would have had time 
to prepare themselves aguinst the infamous charges of the ex- 
Minister. The crowd iu front of the House kept up a chorus out- 
side which may have inspired and invigorated the Tribune. 

On Thursday week the esgerly-ex pected explanation was not very 
satisfactory. M. Brasseur, one of the gentlemen most implicated, 
magnanimously announced that he considered it beneath him to 
explain; while M. Nothomb, another of tho direc ors, had to con- 
fess that there were great irregulari‘ies, mistakes, and mal- 
administration; but that the compauies were ruined by their 
enemies, and that, but for the hostile persecutious of the Liberal 
party, all would have ended happily. Wheu, thereupon, M. Bara 
desired to speak, the Right rose in a body and demanded the 
adjournment, which was carried by 67 against 46. 16 was there- 
upon that the demonstrations of the crowd took plece and con- 
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FRANCE. 


Most of the Paris journals comment upon the exeons; 
Rossel and Ferré, on Tuesday, but their remarks ara 2 an of 
guarded. The leading Liberal paper, the Temps, expr: meh 
sympathy with Rossel, but says its first duty is to respect etoosss 
cision of the Committee of Pardons, which rejected his apes) 4. 
would, nevertheless, have rejoiced had clemency beey she aie ait 
Sitcle, while believing that the Committee of Pardons vn. -2 
tiously thought the execution to be necessary, wished it had j, 
otherwise, and abstains from all comment “with mournf)) 
ness.’’ The Constitution remarks that to the last moment it 
an appeal to clemency, and it reproaches the 7: ips for not }) 
pursued the same course. The time for commenting Upor the 
execution, it says, has not yet arrived. The Nation«/ hopes ¢ ra 
| after such a terrible expiation, mercy will be shown, and th ; 
amnesty will be passed by the Assembly. The Aven» Ni/,,,,.,) 
speaks of the execution as a “ great fault,”’ 

Crémieux, one of the Communists condemned to death at Mar 
seilles, was executed on Thursday. When the fatal decision was 
announced to him he said, ‘I will show how one dies,” On 
arriving at the place of execution he took off his coat and sto a 
upright. He urged the firing party to aim at his heart and not 
at his body. His eyes were not blindfolded. He cried, * Vive |, 
République !"” 5 

The Rappel has been suspended by the Government. Tho ason 
(as stated by the Journal Officiel) is that the paper, in one of ite 
articles, ‘insulted the defenders of order and legality during tl e 
insurrection, excused the conduct of officials who failed in thelr 
duty, and extolled the pretended moderation of the insurgent 
mob.’’ ‘The Lappe! is, moreover, charged with having, in another 
article, perverted the facts which led to the condemnation of ono 
of the prisoners recently tried by court-martial, and thus endes. 
voured to excite hatred and contempt against the administration 
of justice. i 

The ex-Queen Isabella has left France for Munich, the Goverp. 
ment objecting to her residing at Pau, as being too near th, 
Spanish frontior. Ei 

ITALY. 


The session of the Italian Parliament was opened, on Monday 
at Rome, by King Victor Emmanuel in person. The following i 
asummary of his Majesty's speech :—“ Italy is restored to herselt 
and to Rome, and we have reconquered our place among t] a 
nations of the world. We shail remain faithful to our priuciple, 
Regenerated by liberty, we shall seek in liberty and order the 
secret of strength and a reconciliation between the Church and 
the State. Having recognised the absolute independence of t), 
spiritual authority, we may be certain that Rome, as the capital 
of Italy, will continue to be the peaceful and respected seat ot th: 
Pontifieate. We shall thereby succeed in reassuring the con- 
sciences of men. Thus, by the firmness of our resolution and tie 
moderation of our acts we have been able to accomplish the unity 
of the nation without our friendly relations with foreign Powers 
being affected. The bills which will be laid before you to settle 
the future position of the ecclesiastical corporations wil! 
be in harmony with Liberal principles; they will only 
relate to bodies and landed properties subject to the 
law, leaving untouched those religious institutions which 
have a share in the government of the universal Church.’ 
The speech adds: —‘* Now that Italy is constituted we must devote 
our attention to rendering her prosperous by restoring her 
finances. Financial men will furnish us with the means of 
strengthening the military organisation. My most ardent wishes 
are for the maintenance of peace, and nothing leads us to fear that 
it will be disturbed; but the renewal of the national armaments 
and the works for the defence of our territory require long and 
searching studies, The future might call us to a severe accoun 
for our negligence. Propositions relating to this subject will be 
submitted to you.’? The speech then enumerates various bills 
concerning the internal administration. It expresses hopes tht 
the accomplishment of the national unity will, as one of its results, 
render party struggles less fierce. His Majesty rejoices at seeing 
the population giving proofs of love of work, and says the econo- 
mical movement must be encouraged, scientific and technical 
education must be extended, and fresh means of communication 
and outlets for commerce must be provided.‘ The tunnelling of 
Mont Cenis,’’ the speech proceeds, ‘‘ is completed, and that ot St. 
Gothard is about to be undertaken. Those enterprises will facili- 
tate and increase the friendly relations which already unite us with 
other countries, and will render more fruitful the legitimate 
emulation of work and civilisation.’’ 

The King was very loudly cheered by an immense crowd in 

ing to aud leaving Parliament. Prince Humbert, Princess 

argherita, Prince Carignan, the Emperor and Empress of Brazil, 
and the members of the diplomatic body were present at th: 
ceremony of opening Parliament, The King’s speech was much 
applauded. 
any municipalities and public bodies have sent addresses of 
congratulation to the King and the Government. 

It is stated that the Pope, replying to an address presented on 
Tuesday, by several visitors, expressed confidence in the final 
triumph of the Church, and protested against all idea of coming 
to an understanding with Italy. 


PAIN. 

A telegram from the Governor of Havannah announces that 
some medical students profaned the cemetery in which had been 
interred the remains of a Spanish journalist named Castanon, who 
was killed list year in a duel with an American, through a dispute 
in which Castanon supported the Spanish domination in Cuba. 
A council of war had condemned several of the students to the 
galleys, and eight to death. The latter were immediately exe- 
cuted. This event had created a deep impression in Havannah, 
and the commandants of the Havannah volunteers had been 
obliged to address their men, promising them a strict and prompt 
Official inquiry. The Correspondencia believes the above statement 
to be exaygerated, 

The authorities have discovered, in the prison of the Saladero, 
at Madrid, several documents relative to robberies both effected ant 
projected, and also false stamps and seals of the Madrid tribunals, 
as wellas of the departments of emall arms and commissariat. 
False seals of several of the Ministries and foreign Embassies wer 
also discovered, and a stamp for heading paper used by tle 
Empress Lugénie for private correspondence. ‘Ten persons In thc 
prizon are known to be implicated, and they have other accom- 
plices in Spain and abroad, 


BELGIUM. 

The excitement in Brussels has continued more or less day by 
day all this week, but is believed to be now cooling down, owing, 
in a great measure, to the resignation of M. Dedecker and its 
acceptance by the King. Cries for the resignation of the Ministers 
also were made outside the Chamber, before the public offices, and 
even in front of the Royal palace. Though the Independance Belg 


—___ 


| asserts that the King commissioned M. Thonissen to form © 


new Cabinet, no mention of the present Ministry having resigne’ 
was made in the Chamber on Wednesday. On the contrary, the 
Minister of the Interior stated that he should remain at his pos! 
so long as he had the support of the majority of the House. It 
appears, however, that M. Thonissen was consulted by the King, 
but failed to form a Ministry, whereupon his Majesty summoned 
M. Scholloert and Count de Theux to organise a Cabinet. Dis- 
satisfaction is said to be prevalent among the Civic Guard. The 


burgomaster has issued an order prohibiting the assembling of 


tinued for several days, 


A Goud DEAL OF WRECK AND TrMbER is coming ashore on varlous 


Points of the Shetiand Islands, supposed to belong toe large verse) from | 
Amica, | 


crowds in front of the Chamber. 

A deputation of Liberals from Ghent arrived in Brussels 
Wednesday, and presented an address to M. Bara at his residence 
The deputation was much cheered by the 
emmunal Council of Brussels, on 


on 
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trations was read by the Burgomaster, _ The report men- 
hat, on Friday week, when popular excitement appeared 
sing, the Civic Guard were, for the first 
rs, summoned by beat of driun, 
Searcely 
.. lly, 


demons 
tioned 
to be} 


t ; 
= time in 
ind that every 
any damage was done by 
behaved witl h 


ive J 
ponded to the appeal, 
i; and the police, gi 
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yw tact 


eration. An inquiry has been instituted into t} con. 
see Wh > to a misunderstanding or son y other 
i 3 Without justification, and ded 
tivens. 
i GERMANY, 
= B ill, and has for the last week been unable to 
se sittings in Parliament. A report also cx from 


Ins not been cor 


sday, the bill { 
fy 


19 Emperer is unwell, but ! 
pert German Parliament, on 'T 
of the pulpit by the cle 
e inajority. 
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fae Government has submitted to the Foderal Council a bil 
Br rount of the Military Balget for the financial period 
5 t ears—uanely, for 1872, 1873, and IS74. Lhe stre neth 
«eho German army on a@ peace footing is to be 101,659 men, and 
. anneal expendi¢ure for the maintenance of this force is fixed 
,3 , Of which 10,851,900 thalers will have to be 
ENTS ‘The Federal Council is reported to have given 
5 1 ese estimates, 
Phe Prussian Diet was opened on Monday by the Emperor, 
His | ial Majesty commenced his speech by thanking the 


‘le tor the noble attitude they had maintained dur 


- rand then went on to congratulate the Diet on t 

{uctory financivl condition cf the country, and to enumerate the 

principal measurcs to be brought forward for its considera! ion. In 

reference to the agitation on Church questions, his Maje: 

jis Government were determined to preserve perfect in lene 

for tle Stute, to maintain the legal independence of the hes, 

ind to protect liberty of conscience and of fuith to all, 

“Phe sumi-oflicial Drovinzial C rrespondens Calis attention to the 
{murders of German soldiers in France and the iupunity 


i rs, and concludes by saying that the dishonourable 
of the French people and of the French tribunals is n 
subject of serious ¢ 
practical significe 
lerstanding has 


ot 
ileration, but also of the moat 


ce. 


isen between Germany and Brazil, 

i consequence of the maltreatment of some ofliccrs of the forier 

jnacisturbance at Rio. It has afforded Germany an opportunity 

of ying her power at sea, and orders have been sent to Kiel 

for the t it of three war ships to proceed to Brazil and back 
up the ¢ 1 demand for reparatior 


AUSTRIA, 
y Austrian Ministry took 
ial decree was issued the 
Austria, Carniola, Bukowina, I 
rdering fresh elections to be held imum 
eet on Dec. 18. 
» Adolph Auersperg, the new Prime Minister, was born in 
wdis now fifty-one. He beg life as a soldier, entering 
an ea age, and continuing in if as Major in the 
Kugtne Dragoons up to a comparatively recent date. His 
was Cefinitely struck from the Army List only in the 
of 1879, on his appointment to the Governor hip of 
I The Minister's political carcer commenced in 
uary, 1867, when he was returned as a member of the Bohe- 
mian Diet by the landed interest of tha‘ province, ‘Ten months 
lier, on Count Martig’s resignation, he was appointed President 
he Bohemian Diet (Oberstland Marschall), continuing in that 
office till 1870, and distinguishing himself by competent and ener- 
getic administration, siding, however, strongly with the Germans, 
In January, 1869, he was nominated hfs member of the Uppir 
Chamber, in the discussions of which he has since taken a con- 
spicueus patt. His appointment to the governorship of Salzburg 
caused great dissatisfaction to the allied par of Federalista : 
Ch.ricals, who emphatically demanded his dismissal. Throughout 
his term of office he remained strictly faithful to the Constitution, 
an opposed even the slightest deviation from the established laws, 
tlis brother, Prince Carlos, has been Prime Minister before him, 
It it is an exceptional thing for two brothers to fill successively the 


and 


ately. 


ran) . 
oraalberg, 
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ervice at 


oft 


sine oftica, it is still more remarkable that two sisters should like- | 
* 


the 
of 


wi-e successively do the honours at the Ministerial residence : 
present Prime Minister's wife, a lady of the uoble house 
Festetics, being the sister of Princess Carlos. 
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TURKEY, 


[tis officially announced that considerable reductions will be | 
mide 


in the Budget of the War Department, 
ss effected upon the general Budget of the empire already 
da million sterling. 
16 question of a judiciary convention between Russia and the 
The Porte is favourable to it, 


it 
Porte is in course of arrangement. 
upon condition that some modifications are introduced into the | 
heme, and that its consent be specified inthe convention, Russia 
declares that it has no desire to interfere with the sovereign rights 
of the Porte, 


MURDER OF A FAMILY.—A Jetter from Lonisville states that on the 
morning of the 12th inst, five members of a family named Parks were found 
murdered in their house near Henryville, Indiana. The family consisted 
ol Cyrus M. Parks, his wife Isabella, his son John, aged ten years; and his 
hters—Eveline, aged seventeen, and Ellen, aged fifteen. The heads of 
! were terribly beaten and crushed by some blunt instrament. 
ughters were found sitting in the kitchen alive, but delirious and fatally 
rt. There is no elne to the perpetrators, 


Tie ENGINEERING TRADR.—The Amalgamated Society of Engineers 


Jately entered upon its twenty-first year. The annual report, just issued by 
Mr. Allan, the secretary, states that the engineering trace has never been 
Hore prosperous, and there are more orders on hand than ever before. The 
sciety now numbers 87,000 members, and has a capital in hand of 
£ ». Of this sum £9000 has been netted during the past quarter, and 


nof trade, that next quarter the society will net between £10,900 and 
1,000, Out of the whole number of members there are only 250 out of 
"ployment throughout the country, 
“HOME RULE” FOR SCOTLAND.—Sir David Wedderburn, M.P., read a 
‘on Mondey night to the Scottish Law Amendment Society on * Im- 
} ents to Scotch Legislation.” These impedimenta, be said, were—l1. 
insufficient share of Parliamentary time and attention which Scotland 
veulned, 2. The fact that Scotland was legislated for by an Assembly 
oant of her condition and requirements, 3. The want of efficient 
ements for giving Scotland the benefit of United Kingdom legisla- 
d,4, The absence of official representation tor Scodand, either in 
net or the House of Lords. He deprecated the practice of holding 
“lled “ Scotch Parliaments,” as being secret, icresponsible assem blics, and 
bserved that a duly constituted grand committee of all the Scotch mem- 
"™, publicly debating Seotch mensures, would not be open to the same ob- 


Cabi 


Jcvon, He bad gradually become convinced that not only must Imperial | gas, and in the third he placed some water which he carbonised 


“ures always have precedence of Scotch measures, but that Scotland could 
rt hope to compete successfully with Evogland even for the emall 
‘n of Parliamentary time to which her number of representatives en- 
ed her, 
‘\ reference more particularly to private bills.— 
‘ARDINAL CULLEN ON CATHOLIC GRIEVANCE At a meeting in 
Dublin on the education question Cardinal Cullen said :—“ They proneunced 
‘or Catholic schools, Catholic teachers, Catholic books, everything Catholic 
a ‘he education of their children. The great fight of the present day was 
Soon non-sectarian schools, They called them mixed schools here; in 
England they have adopted the words ‘sectarian’ and ‘non-sectarian, 
’“Y wished to force these schools on Catholics, What was the meaning 
‘hose non-sectarian schools? Schools in which the children of every 
fon were congregated together ; Protestante, Catholics, Presbyterians, 
“w*, infidels, were all put ber, and there was nothing to be taught in 
‘e school which would be calenlated to offend the opinions of any of those 
So all religious, all Catholic teaching should be banished from 
schools, They could not speak there of the Catholic Church—of the 
of the sign of the Cross—of the religions orders—of the blessed 
‘rist—of confession, &c, And that was the education which their 
hosed Liberal friends and those Nonconformists were endeavouring to 
“° "pon this country! But as lopg as the priests and the people were 
<a in their determination to haye Catholic education for this Catholic 
~ btry, those systems which were caloulated to epread infidelity through 
's Inud Would never be introduced into Ireland,” 


rolsman, 


at is the influx of new members, combined with the prosperous con- | 


| given in the large theatre, and occupied a position between the 


The positive | 


: | platinum cage, and made it red hot by means of the oxyhydrogen 
The rociety appointed a committee to report on the eudject, | 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
DR. LIVINGSTONE.  —— 4 
cond meeting of the Royal Geogr iphical Society for the 


2, held on Monday evening, the president, Sie Henry 
g the great interest ¥ 


Ar the se 


) t:— Knowi 


thi £oclety as to the rec iptof any intelli ni t ste Ee 
Li lngstoue, perhaps, before procesding with the r f 

of the evening, 1m y be permitted to read a letter whicl 

received to-day, addressed by Dr. Kirk to our late lan 

dent, Sir Roderick Murchison, ¥< il doubt 

have observed in the ne wspapers of this n 

Genco has been reesived with re gard to 

had t cen place between the Arabs and natiy That 
letter of De, Kirk « uly alludes cursorily to that matter, but states 
Ns provable effect upon Dr. Livingstone. L may » that the 

Cespatches 1 to in the le un about to r ud have not 
ye t been re OMico, Mamyema, which is 
lluded to, is > place where Dr. Liviugs one 


Was last year, Tae letter is as follow 
‘ oe - “ Zanzibar, Sept, 25, 
_ Dear Sir Roderick, —You will gee by the aecouut s 
Foreiga Office that difficult 


er 
Oo 


ub to the 
ga have sprang up in Unyammai, and 
cut of Uj ji from the const, and as it h ippens no Ujiji news has 
bee mre ed for some time back, Ons may now bea long time 
1a getting any certaiuty of De, Livingstone’s movem uty. ALT 
can say is that by last reports from that place neither he nor his 
Arab friend, Mahomed Bi G wavily, had arrived; but there was 
a story, which 1 think worthle *, to the effect that they were 
both to go round the south ead by way of Wembi. Lean yet get 
vo certaia account of Mamyera,” Everyone knows it, bao Ll tind 
bo one Who has been there. T have seen peoplo who have crossed 
tho Lauganyika from Ujiji aud seen the Mamyeuia caravan 
setting out, but it seems to be rather a new and ‘special line of 
trade. Lam glad that the Governor of Mamyema is te be removed. 
He is the one on whom the war is lai 4, and if he had been killed 
we should all have been better satisfied, Mr. Stanley was at 
Mamyema and in the fizht, but the Arabs abandoned him. Pour 
of his men were killed, but he escaped. His prospect of getting 
onis af present stall, but I really cannot say where ho & s'res 
go to. He never disclosed his plans . I send up lett 
for Dr. Livingstone to his care, and put also the thin 
(of the second lot, the first has reached Ujiji) for Li 
stone into his hands. I fancy he will make a 
nesting Livingstone first; but whethe r, having seen wha 


y 
aT 
Pp 


here 
ner 


of 
t 
rf 


to do, he will push on or come back, 1 cannot say, f 
fever when he wrote, but has on tolerably well. men who 
came Gown return to-mox ow, and ought to be there in twé uty- 
tive days, for roulis free of grass aud food plenty selicve 


me, d 


“Joun Kine 


lerick, ) ours very sincerely, 
The president proceedcd to say that he hope 
to be in » position to read the Fore ign Ollice a tches alluded 
to in the leitrot Dr. Kirk. ‘That letter was now two months ol l, 
and it coutained the last tidi: g8 which had been received of Dr. 
Livingstone. It was possible, however, that before the next 
meeting further tidings would be rec 

A gentleman in the bedy of the h 
who was present, had been in th 


lat the next meeting 


ived, 
Il said that Captain Bart mn, 
1e t alluded to by De, Kirk, 
and could ps rhaps give them some interest ng information, 
Captain I’, RK. Burton—*“* L have been called apon rather sni- 
denly to answer a very comprehensive question. It is not the firet 
time that disturbances have taken place between the Arabs of the 
iuterior and the Afric but in my opinion there will be no diffi- 
culty whatever in Dr, I + returning by the south of the 
lake. Of course, there disturbances may last two or three 
iu which case he might not be able to marc h; but, at the 
time, [ believe that a white man could— 
Dr. Livingstone, who knows the Africans bette ¥ than any man 
alive, and who speaks the different languages —pass where no 
other man, black or white, could. I have not the dightest reason 
to despair of Dr, Livingstone. The moment anything happens | 
you will hear it in this room as if it came by telegram.” 


ving 
years, 
Palue 


and especially a man like 


tes on 


THE DIAMOND-FIELDS OF SOUTH AFRICA. | 
ON Monday evening, at the Royal Polytechnic, tegent-street 
the promiee of an illustrated lecture on the interesting subject of 
the diamond-fields of South Africa, by Mr. ‘Tot in, who has juet 
returned from an exploring trip, drew together a ve ry large 
audicuce, and the fulfilment of the promise presents an entire ly 
new feature at this entertaining institution. The lecture was | 


many other iustructive and entertaining subjects presented; and 
When Professor Pepper introduced Mr. Tobin, a former lecturer | 
of the institution, who had travelled to and from South Africa as 
a captain of a band of explorers, the warm welcome the lecturer 
received evidenced that he had not been forgotten, and that he | 
had an eager and sympatheticaudience. The lecturer commenced | 
by reminding his audience that, when news of the diamond cis- | 
coveries and some of the results reached England, an expedition 
was fitted out under Mr, Streeter, who thus maintained the repu- 
tation of London for enterprise by sending out to so remote a spot 
in search of the precious gems. After narrating some of the cir- 
cumstances which induced him to become the captain of the ex- 
plorers, the theatre was darkened, and an illuminated map of the 
journey was shown, the different routes were marked out, the 
cost and modes of travelling were detailed, and the features of the 
country travelled over were touched upon, so as to place all the 
facts before his hearers. ‘The lecturer then described the nature 
of the soil of the diamond-fields, showing it to have been at some 
prehistoric time the bed of an ocean acted upon by volcanic fire, 
and it was in the soil marked by these eruptions, he said, where the 
richest gems were found. ‘The geological formation of the beds of 
the Orange and Vaal rivers next formed the subject of the lec- 
turer's remarks, and he aroused the deep isterest of his audience 
by narrating how brilliant stones, glistening in the tropical sun, | 
burst upon the sight of the new-comer, who, however, svon found | 
that these shining lights of the earth were of little commercial 
value, being but jaspers, garnets, agates, and the like, and were little | 
regarded by diamond-seekers. ‘The audience then had presented 
to them many sketches, illuminated by the lime light, of 
places of interest in the first ‘finds,’ the history of which he | 
quoted from the Zimes; and, touching upon the composition of 
the gem, he stated that proof of its being nothing more chemically 
than a mere piece of carbon would be demonstrated before them. 
Professor Pepper here stepped forward and said that, in order to 
give Mr. Tobin a little time for rest in what was to him then, 
having just come from a warm climate, a most trying period, 
owing to the November fogs, he himself would exhibit the burn- 
ing ofa gem. The Professor took three bottles, in one of which 
he burnt a taper to create carbon, the second he filled with oxygen 


by air from his lungs. He took an uncut diamond, placed it in a 


blowpipe, and when it was placed in the second bottle, that filled 
with the oxygen gas, it burnt for several minutes, in the darkened 
theatre, with a brilliant glow. He placed lime water in the 
bottles and poured a few drops of acid into each bottle, and the 
carbon in each vessel was the same—had been resolved into one 
element. Mr. Tobin then resumed his lecture, and gave an 
amusing and interesting account of the history of the diamond 
* finds,’’ the manner of working, and he illustrated his remarks 
by referring to some further sketches he had made during his 
travels. At the end of the lecture specimens of diamonds, gar- 
nets, rubies, and other precious stove formations were shown, 
from the stones themselves, on the illuminated disk, the specimens 
being lent by Mr. Strecter. Some beautiful diamonds in the 
rough—one of the very few coloured stones‘at present known to 
have been found in South Africa, in itself an exquisite gem—were 
also exhibited by the same gentleman. The lecturer was heartily 
applanded, and he promised to add to the interest of his address 
on future occasions by exhibiting on the disk photographs obtained | 
by him on his journey, 
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GREAT STATESMEN ON INTERNATIONAL 


ARBITRATION, 
2 of the motion to be brought before 


Tue princi 


ae i Parliament 
next Se: ea by Mr. Heury Richard, M.P.,is one which the ablest 
Statesmnen hs 


ready virtually approved, Tho following are a 
few instanc - 

Napoleon I. :—T had a project fi 
he Powers to an immense r 
Aud thea, perhaps, as intellic 


or general peace by drawing 


wtion of their nding armies, 
| ce became universally diffuse 
one might be permitted to dream of the a aplication, te th ) peste 
European family, of an institution like the American Congress. 
or that of the Amphictyon in Greece; and then what a per-pe = 
pray nad waguifeen anced ee of propery 
Sraue aud icent sj owever that may be, this 
Tas teppale pe et a pe : ‘| a arrie sooner or later, 
npnl s already : » Ar F inle Phe of 
nud the dis Lppearanca ot my pose m rteipeca rn, abe ore son 
ne poarany omy ny ince of power 
will bo posstble in Europe, but this union and federation of tho 
great nations,” ; 

The Committee on Foreign R lations of the Senate of tt 

Jt ; teo ns 1 ¢ 19 
l uited States, in February, 1853;—«* Resolved, That the S nate 
advise the President t J secure, Whenever it m ty be practicable, a 
etipul tion inall treaties hereafter eutered into with other nations 
providing for the adjustment of any misunderstanding or contro- 
versy Which uny arise between the ¢ ontracting parties hy referring 
the same to the decision of disintereste Laud impartial arbitrators, 
to be mutually chosen,” et 

Mr. Gladstone, on referring to the s 
quarrel between Turkey and Greev 
rection in Crete :— Here is a case in which two Powers, exuspe- 
rated by traditional animosities, were on the poiut of resorting to 
the arbitration of force and bloodshed, and yet in which the 
employment of a purely moral interference has been sufficient to 
avert the calamities of war. Now, Lam quite convinced th at, if 
both sides of this House are animated by one seutiment more un- 
equivocally than another, it is by the Wish that we should make 
progress in gradually establishing in Europe a state of opinion 
which should fayour a common action of the Powers to avert the 
terrible calamity of war.”’ 

Lord Clarendon, in answer to a memorial from tl 
in 1869, said ‘ that he fully concurred with th 
opinion, that itis desirable to have rec ourse to a 
practicable, for the 


t 
r 


ettlement of the dangerous 
in 1569, through the insure 


1¢ Peace Society, 
© committee in this 
rbitration wherever 
Ijustment of international differc bees, und is 
glad to belicve that the priuciple of arbitration is b coming recog 
nised as the moss honourable and equitable solution of many dif- 
feulb and important questions,” 

The Darl of Derby: - Unhappily, there is no international 
tribunal to which cases of this kind can be refe rred, and there is 
no international law by which parties can be reqnired to refer 
eases, If such a tribunal existed it would be a preat benefit to 
the civiliscd world,” ; 


M. JULES JANIN, 

Tus distinguished French critic, who has recently been in- 
stalled in his chair in the Ac ademy, was born, Dec. 11, 1804, at St. 
Etienne (Loire), where his father was a provincial burrister. He 
commenced bis studies in the college of his native town, und com- 
pleted thei in Paris, at the College of Louis-le-Grand. After this, 
he remained in Paris, and, having neither profession nor fortune, 
took up his quarters ina garret in the Rue du Dragon, in the 
Quurter Latin, and there assisted youug gentlemen in **cram- 
ming" for their degrees, Jules Janin has vividly sketched this 
humble period of Ins jife. But he soon renounced this oe upation 
for journalism, He first obtained employment upon a theatrical 
paper, and soon after became one of the editors ot the Figaro, and 
subsequently editor of the Quotidienne. Parting company with 
the latter, he founded, in company with some other writers of 
mark, the evne de Paris and the Journal des Enfants. Shortly 
afterwards be published his first romance, “L'Ane mort et la 
Feume Guillotinée.’’ But his most successful productions are his 
tales, essays, and sketches. Jules Janin married a rich heir 83, 
and on the occasion wrote a singular article in the “ feuilleton” 
of the Debuts, entitled “Le Mariage du Critique,” which gained 
him for a long time in the public journals the name of the “mar- 
ried critic.”” He hasa ready pen, and during the last forty years 
has produced an almost incredible number of articles for the 
journals, besides having written and edited a number of works of 
less ephemeral character, In 1846 he published an abridged 
translation of Richardson's “ Clarissa Harlowe.’’ M. Janin still 


| continues—or did until very lately—to exercise his vocation of 


strict but genial critic of all matters theatrical, artistic, and 


| literary; and it is to be hoped that he will live long to occupy the 


fauteuil formerly filled by another great critic, the late M. St. 
Beuve. 


DINING WITH M. LEON SAY. 


STIMULATED, perhaps, by the hospitalities of which he was the 
object at the Mansion House, under the presidency of our late 
Lord Mayor, the Prefect of the Seine, M. Léon Say, has lost no 
time in inaugurating similar expressions of goodwill on his return 
to Paris, and a grand banquet to the members of the council under 
his presidency has been the result, As one leg of mutton is like 
another, so there is little variety in grand banquets; but there is 
a difference between a “ gigot”’ from a Scotch black-faced sheep, 
and a haunch from a Southdown, or a ponderous mass of unctuous 
meat from a prime Leicester; so that the dinner of ceremony in 
the ‘Cour d’Honneur”’ of the Paris Tribunal of Commerce had 
its own characteristics of luxury. To begin with, the hall was 
brilliantly lighted, and tho lobbies of the magnificent building 
(which stands at the corner of the Rue de Sébastopol, opposite 
the Palais de Justice) were covered with sumptuous carpets. ‘The 
banqueting-room was illuminated with five great lustres, and 
immense candelabra were placed upon the table, which was 
circular, and capable of accommodating a hundred guests on the 
outer side of the circle, the inner space being filled with a kind of 
carpet of plants and flowers. The effect was certainly splendid, 
and, when the table was arranged, left nothing to be desired but 
the guests and the dinner. ‘The former were received by 
M. Say in the Hall of Adjudications, where the Council of 
the Prefecture holds its sittings since the burning of the 
Hotel de Ville, aud at half-past eight the banquet was served, the 
places on the right and left of the president being occupied by 
M. Littré, Vice-President of the General Council and deputy of 
the department of the Seine, and M. Drouin, President of the 
Tribunal of Commerce. Opposite the president, M. Vautrain, 
President of the General Council, took the place of honour. There 
were, of course, all the luxuries of the season, and a great many 
more; and then serious speechmaking set in, quite after our own 
Britannic fashion. As the French reporters have it, ‘* At the issue 
of the banquet, M. Léon Say carried the toast to the President 
of the Republic,” and his speech was responded to with “‘ap- 
plaudissements prolongés.’’ He was followed af M. Vautraio, 
who, in turp, carried a toast to M. Léon Say, “ "homme sym- 

athique a tous, a-t’il dit, et quia su conquérer l’estime de tout 
fe monde,’’ : 

Then followed more orations, most of them in one respect 
admirable, for they had the great merit of French post-prandial 
speeches, and were short, as well as expressive. By half-past 
eleven the affair wav over. Three hours saw the business well 
through, and so the flowers, the lights, and the guests were fresh 
and brilliant to the last. 


LEGAL EDUCATION.—Sir Roundell Palmer on Wednesday pretided over 
the annual meeting of the Legal Education Association. The report of the 
executive committee, which consisted of an exhaustive rémmé of the 
labours of the aesociation and of the results of their efforte, was adopted, 
It was incidentaily stated that all four Inns of Court had recognised the 
Lecestity of a compulsory examination #8 a condition of ad missie n tothe 
Bar, and the Inner Temple Bencbers had devoted a sum of £2000 a year to 
the payment of additional lecturers and tutors ior the exclusive benefit of 
their own students, 
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THE FRENCH REPUBLICAN GUARD : 


NEW UNIFORMS OF THE PARIS REPUBLICAN 
GUARD. 


Tue revival of military organisation in Paris has, of course, 
been inaugurated by the adoption of a new uniform for the 
“Garde Républicaine;”’ and an imposing costume it is, suggestive 
ofa composite order of decoration, which reaches its culminating 
point in the helmet, where the romanesque casque is at once sur- 
mounted by the regulation ‘‘shaving-brush,’’ and, besides the 
literal addition of the fuzzy feather which suggests an implement 
for cleaning the inside of decanters, is supplemented by a horse- 
tail hanging from the back. The tunic, again, is something 
between that of a cavalry officer and a forester or huntsman, while 


the high boots len/ an additional likeness to the two uniforms. The | 
Parisians have had an opportunity of criticising the new dress, 
however, and it cannot be denied that on parade its appearance is 
remarkably effective, and elicited deserved encomiums from a great 
crowd which assembied in the Champs Elysées to witness the muster 
of the newly-organised corps of Paris, They consisted of the Repub- 
lican guard of infantry, which was the first to adopt the uniform, 
and amounts to about 2600 men; the Cavalry Republican Guard 
(represented in our Illustration), of whom there are seventeen 
squadrons; the 8th Regiment of Hussars (formerly Chasseurs 
a’ Afrique), the 4th and the 8th Regiments of Dragoons, the 8th 
Regiment of Cuirassiers, and the 4th Regiment of Artillery, with 
two batteries. These troops were drawn up in the Champs 
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UNIFORMS OF THE NEW FRENCH REPUBLICAN GUARD, 
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NEW ONE-HORSE CANNON. 


Elysées, the Avenue d’Alma, and the Cours la Reine, under the 
inspection of General Ladmirault, Governor of Paris; General 
Cissey, Minister of War; Generals Barrail (commander of cavalry, 
and De Geslin (in command of the parade), with e brilliant staff. 
Having passed at a gallop before the front, General Cissey 
resumed his place at the foot of the Marly horses and gave the 
order fora march past by companies and squadrous. The Re- 
publican Guard took the pas, headed by their band, under M. 
Pauius, and each regiment was preceded v4 a battery of small 
field guns, drawn by one horse and attended by six men, an inno- 
vation which, together with the appearance and drill of the men, 
seemed to meet with great approval from the cricical crowd whu 


watched the evolutions, 
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EXECUTION OF ROSSE 


Tue first blood of the Communist prisoners was shed on Tues- | 


Rossel, Ferré, and Bourgeois, a sergeant of the 
were all shot. Bourgeois was the first to know 
his fate, At four a.m. he was marched from the Chantiers Prison, 
Versailles, to the Central Prison, in which Rossel and VFerré were 
confined. Though not told so, he guessed that his hour had come, 
and, asking for a cigar, smoked and drank wine tranquilly in his 
cell, while the other prisoners were being awakened. — The advo- 
cate Albert Joly aroused Rossel from @ sound sleep. Rossel said, 
‘+ Friend, is it for this morning ?’’ Upon being answered in the 
affirmative, he begged to be left alone " 
request was refused. Rossel then dressed rapidly, and embraced 
Albert Joly. ‘Lhe Protestant minister Passa et with him. 

Ferré jumped from bed at a bound, was ha 
and made a careful toilette. He declined, but not rudely, the 
services of the prison chaplain, the Abbé Follet. At half past 
seven three ambulance carriages, commanded by Chef d’ Escadron 
Crenitz, proceeded to Satory. Six thousand troops were present 
on the execution parade, and the sad task devolved on Colonel 
Merlin, who condemued Rossel and Ferré, to see his own sentence 
carried out. or 

The morning was very cold and foggy. Seareely fifty civilians 
were present, and, as they kept outside the large military square, 
they could see nothing. Three posts, six feet high and twenty y ards 
apart, were erected opposite the artillery butts. Against each of 
these posts a prisoner was placed— Rossel on the left, Bourgeois in 
the centre, and Ferré on the right, By what may be called either 
a refinement of cruelty or an exemplary retribution, the firing 
party selected to shoot Roussel were men of hisown regiment. 1 
prisoners were not tied to the posts, but stood erect, with their 
backs against them, Ferré puffed a cigar rapidly while the 
Registrar read the judgment. Rossel begged leave to give the 
command to fire, but was refused. He then asked to be allowed 
to shake hands with an old friend, an artillery officer. This 
yequest was also refused, He then threw off his hat and paletot, 
and suffered his eyes to be bandaged, and rubbed his hands to 
keep them warm. Bourgeois was also bandaged ; but Ferré said 
he could look death in the face, and no handkerchief was put on 
him. On the firing party taking up their position Rossel said a 
few words to M. Passa, who, in a loud voice, a Jdressed Colonel 
Merlin as follows:—** Colonel Merlin, Rossel has requested me, 
and it is his last wish, to tell you that his judges have done ther 
duty, since they believe they have done it, and that he would like 
if they were there to shake them by the hand.” 

As the soldiers fired, thirty-six shots went off at once. Rossel 
fell backwards, quite dead; Ferré, whom several balls mis ed, 
twisted about in agony, and was finivied by @ shot close to his ear. 
The coup de grace was also given to Bourgeois, Then, pursuant 
to a shocking custom, the regiments marched pass the bleeding 
corpses, the bands playing polkas and opera tunes. The bodies of 
Rossel and Ferré were claimed and given up to their families, 
Bourgeois alone was interred in one of three graves dug in St. 
Louis Cemetery. . 7 

The Gaulois of Tuesday's date contains some details of Rossel’s 
life and conduct, written before his fate was certainly known. 
Rossel was but twenty-seven years of age. He was born at St. 
Brieuc, in Britanny, his father being a Frenchman, © soldier, and 
his mother a Scotchwoman—a Campbell. He had two sisters, one 
aged twenty, and the other, Sarah, aged twelve, his favourite, 
whom he used to call his little baby. It states that after pro- 
nouncing their decision the members of the Commission of Par- 
dons left Versailles on Sunday. _Rosgel's father made an appeal 
to the President of the Commission, M. Martel, which must have 
been painful in the extreme for both parties, but the details have 
not been made known. Rossel himself, whose energy and calm 
reflection had been in no degree shaken by his danger, himself 
prevented.any useful interference, for he wrote a week ago to M. 
Thiers, stating in substance :— 

“I know that attempts are being made to save my life. Tam 
not insensible to these attempts, for which I thank the Commis- 
sion and the President. But L hold with unbending determination 
that life should not be purchased at the price of dishonour, 
So, if you cannot grant me two things—life and non-degradation— 
take my life; I care no longer for it. 1 declare to you that I 
would never forgive any one, no matter whom, who should inflict 
on me a degradation to which I will not submit. My frankness 
must not offend the President, for it is better to speak out and be 
understood,’”’ 

On Sunday Rossel and Ferré were visited by a legal functionary 
who took down an exact account of their birth, parentage, and 
careers in life. They understood that it was a preparation for 
death, and Rossel called the attention of his pastor, M. Passa, to 
the civil garments which he had laid upon his bed, and observed, 
“You see that when I shall bare my breast and exclaim, ‘Fire 
there,’ it will be my own shirt, and not that of the prison.’’ He 
then handed to M. Passa a copy of his little book, entitled ‘ The 
Defence of Metz, and the Struggle tothe End,”’ with this inscrip- 
tion, “fo M. Th. Pass, minister of the Reformed religion—a 
testimony of gratitude and friendship, L. Rossel ;’’ and there 
was added the verse from Job iv., ‘* Behold, thou hast instructed 
many, and thou hast strengthened the weak hands.’’ Up to 
Friday last Rossel had only seen the members of his family 
through the bars which separate prisoners from their visitors on 
the occasions when interviews are permitted. M. Passa obtained 
from the authorities permission for Rossel to take his last farewell 
of his relatives in the cell where prisoners see their counsel. The 
director of the prison and the pastor were present, and the scene 
was intensely painful. The father, resisting his own im- 
patience, thrust forward the mother and the two sisters 
into the arms of his son, who, pressing the hands of 
each in turn, exclaimed ‘“ Take =. take them; alas! 
I have but two;”’ and then, to conceal his tears, he buried 
his face in his hands, and his bosom swelled with suppressed 
emotion. ‘I love them so dearly,”’ said he to the pastor, when 
they had quitted him; ‘‘my poor parents; poor Sarah!’ Before 
leaving, the futher had blessed his son, adding, ‘‘ God be with you, 
and keep you!’’ ‘ Yes, father,’’ repii'd Rossel, ‘‘may God be 
with us—with you!’ “ We will come again to-morrow.”’ ‘Oh, 
to-morrow !"’ said Rossel, in a grave and brokentone. It was 
then that, filled with sinister presentiments, the father saw 
M. Thiers vpon his return from Rouen, On the following night 
(Sunday), as it was feared that the execution might be fixed for 
Monday, M. Rossel, sen., left his house and went to that of Pastor 
Passa, in order to assure himself that his attendance was not 
required for that day. The family still nursed hopes—the father, 
mother, sisters, all in turn hastening hither and thither, making 
supplication, which, while it broke their hearts, brought no advan- 
tage to him for whom they laboured. The last days of the 
prisoner were marked with the same calm courage that he 
has displayed throughout, reading ‘Charles XII.,’’ Corneille, 
Calvin, whom he passiopately revered, Schiller's ‘‘ Thirty 
Years’ War,’ “ Tennyson’s Poems’’ in English, and an old 
book of prayers peculiar to the Cevennes, the home of his 
paternal ancestors, He made his will and left special legacies— 
that is, of notes and writings, for Roseel never lived a life of 
p'easure, The prison authorities had entertained fears lest he 
should have recourse to suicide; and when M. Passa referred to 
this Rossel answered, ‘I commit suicide! that would be to end 
like a love-stricken barber.’’ As the governor of the prison still 
seemed uneasy upon the point, Rossel took up a strip of glass 
which he had picked up in the exercise-yard and observed, ** That 
would have been sufficient had I any intention of suicide; ’’ and 
thn, placing the glass in a piece of ee he handed it to the 
governor, adding, ‘ Have no fear; I shall die in open day.’’ 


day at Satory. 
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for a few minutes, but this | 


f an hour dressing, | 


His | 


last days were spent in study, and his conversation turned upon | 


the most serious subjects. ‘* The Benedictine’s life is a fine one,” 
said he, ‘* This cell is a complete future if it were not so narrow 
and so near to eternity.’ is simple behaviour, free from all 
boasting, excites the respect of all, and justifies the saying of M. 


| yoice.. ‘Is it for this morning?” 


The | ecution took place, but his courage had failed him, 
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we grasp even when we shoot him.” Ferré is described as 
being feverish and excited, and even when he seems calm it is evi- 
dently but an assumption. His bearing, however, has become 
somewhat mollified since he has had the advantages of the Abbé 
Folley's services, To an inquiry whether he expected to obtain 
any confession, or to reconcile him with Heaven, the Abbé replied, 
“Possibly. Lf you knew the sudden changes which sometimes 
occur in these untamed minds!" During the last few days Ferré 
has written many letters to M. Thiers and the Ministers, en- 
deavouring to procure some advantages for his brother, a convict 
like himself, but who has become iosane. It is an unhappy 
family, the Ferrés. The father also is a prisoner at the hulks. 
His daughter was arrested, avd only released in time to reach the 
beath-bed of her mother, who died broken-hearted and insane. 
Since then Maile. Ferré has acted bravely, working hard all the 
week to eain 20f. to give to her brother, On Saturday last she 
brought him the affectionate offering, and “Alas!’’ said the 
Abbé Folley, 1 dared not tell her that her brother would not 
want it.”’ 

The Constitution publishes some interesting details of Rossel’s 
last moments, It says that as early ashalf-past four in the morn- 
ing M. Albert Joly, the counsel of Rossel, entered the cell in 
which the prisoner was confined to announce to him that his last 
hour had arrived. Rossel was asleep, M. Joly and the governor 
of the prison approached the bed, aud the light, falling apon the 
sleeper's eyes, awoke him, ‘*Ah!’’ ha exclaimed, in a clear 
“Yos,”’ replied M. Joly. ‘At 
what time?” ‘Atseven.” ‘Anditisnows’ ‘Five.’ Fivo! 
M. Joly had promised to arouse Rossel three hours before the ex- 
and he had 
put off the visit as long as possible. Rossel thereupon asked the 
governor of the prison to be allowed a quarter of an hour to him- 
self, This request was refused, The governor considered that 
his personal responsibility was involved, and that he was bound 
not to lose sight of the prisoner for an instant. Rossel thereupon 
began to dress himself. 

“Tam about to leave my room in sad disorder,” he said, “I 
hope you will touch nothing, so that my relatives may find every- 
thing exactly as I leave it. They will put things straight. My 
mother and my dear sisters know my habits, and will eee to every- 
thing.’”’ 

He then took from a small parcel a clean shirt, which he put 
on in place of that made of coarse linen belonging to the prison. 
“It is not worth while,” he said, smilingly, to the governor, 
“that the prison authorities should lose a shirt. I may as well 
die in my own.” He finished dressing, and then asked M. Albert 
Joly, who had left the cell, to return, and the two sat on the bed 
side by side, and cotiversed for about a quarter of an hour. Rossel 
was calin and serious. He spoke of various matters with his 
habitual clearness of judgment, but tears came to his eyes as he 
alluded to his parents and his sisters, from whom he was so soon 
to be separated on earth. He was especially anxious, too, with 
regard to the future of France. ‘* You are a Republican,” he 
said to M. Joly. ‘*Bear this in mind; if you do not soon re- 
organise the army, the army will overthrow the Republic. I die 
for the civic rights of the soldier.”’ 

At half-past five M. Passa, the Protestant minister, arrived. 


, ” 


|M. Albert Joly agsin withdrew; with a gesture of authority 


Rossel dismissed the governor himself, closed the door, and re- 
mained alone with the chaplain. At ten minutes past six Rossel 
reopened the door of his cell and called M, Joly. ‘*I have done 
with spiritual matters,’ he said gaily, ‘‘ we can now talk a little 
together.’’ Rossel gaye M. Joly a box of chocolate for his little 
girl, and begged him not to forget a photograph which he had 
promised to a friend, Secing that both his visitors were in 
tears, he endeavoured to console them, and embraced them. Then 
he called the governor of the prison, who was in the corridors 
attending to the final arrangements. ‘* Yours,’’ he said, in 
a soft voice, “is a painful profession, and I am grateful to you 
for the kindness with which you have fulfilled your duty towards 
me. Will you permit me to embrace you as a sign of my 
gratitude?’’ ‘The governor shed tears, and it was the same 
with the gaolers, the gendarmes, and all who were near. It was 
now nearly seven; the time for departure had arrived, and the 
Commandant of the Versailles Gendarmerie, M. Amiot, said so to 
Rossel, ‘I am ready,’’ was the reply. At this moment a 
rattling of chains was heard, and Rossel shuddered, A gendarme 
approached for the purpose of handcufling him, according to 
custom, ‘Is it really necessary*’’ asked Rossel, somewhat 
affected. M. Joly protest: 4, and by way of a compromise the 
governor allowed only one handcuff to be used. The gendarme 


who had to put it on was so blinded by his tears that he bungled | 


at his work, and was taken somewhat sharply to task by the 
governor. ‘*Spare the poor fellow,’’ said Rossel very gently, 
**you have given him such an unpleasant task. Don't blame him 
if he trembles a little; as for me, I esteem him.’’ The time for 
departure had now come. Rossel, in taking leave of M. Joly, 
forbade him to follow to the place of execution, and said, ‘I 
thank in you all those who tried to save me. Tell them to con- 
tinue to defend me after my death; and let them not fear they 
will be mistaken if they declare that my only motive—my sole 
ambition—was to recommence the war.’’ He then proceeded to 
the door at which the conveyances for the condemned men were 
waiting. 


A FoRGED TELEGRAM.—A @aring forgery, for stock-jobbing purposes, 
was perpetrated last week. A telegram, to which the name of the secre- 
tary of the Sheffield, Lancashire, and Lincolnshire Railway Company was 
forge i, was handed into the Mosley-strect station, Manchester, shortly after 
twelve o'clock on Friday, Nov. 24. It was addressed to the Stock Exchanges 
in London, Glasgow, Liverpool, and Le:ds, snd to the principal London 


newspapers, and it announced that the Midland bad arranged to take over | 


the Sheffield company on a lease, upon terms which were briefly set forth, 
The telegram wae, cf course, received as cfficial ; and the shares of the 


Sheffield Company went up, while those of the Midland experienced aslight | 


fall. On the Manchester Stock Exchange there were many transactions in 
Sheffield stock befure the truth was known. The Sheflield company and 
the committee of the Manchester Stock Exchange offer rewards of £500 for 
the discovery of the perscn who handed in the forged telegram. The 
Financier, commenting on the forgory, says :—‘* Were not the matter too 
serious for a joke, it would be Indicrous to remark how much business men 
are at the mercy of lying telegrams. When telegraphs are lodged for 
despatch by persons professing to hold an official capacity, such persons 
ought to be required to produce evidence of identity.” 

A ScnooL BoarpD DIFFicuLTy.—The town of Sunderland is separated 
into hostile camps through a difficulty that has arisen in the school board, 
At the election of that board, a year ago, the Churchmen, Catholics, and 
Wesleyans were in a decided majority ; and, upon the subsequent passing of 
the by-laws, the board adopted one permissive of the payment of fees for the 
education of children whose parents were in destitute circumstances in 
denominational schocla. A large public meeting of Nonconformists was 
held, and they protested against those proceedings as offensive to their con- 
eciences, The school board, in due course, sent a precept to the Town 
Council for 2 considerable sum of money, which they neeJed to meet their 
outlying and prospective liabilities. Bat the Town Council, by a very de- 
cisive majority, refused to make an order for the p yment of the money 
needed, and left it with the board to make andcollect their own rate. The 
board have applied to the Court of Queen's Bench for a mandamus to compel 
the Corporation to make the necessary order on their treasnrer for the 
amount demanded by them (the board) for educational purposes. On Monda: 
night a crowded meeting of the inhabitants and ratepayers of the boroug 
was held in the large hall of the Athenreim, called to support the action of 
the Town Council in refusing to be @ party to paying fees for sectarian 
schools, A large contingent of Churchmen and Roman Catholics were 
present, however, and the proceedings were of the most uproarious cha- 
racter. The following resolution was proposed by the Rev. Richard Chew 
and seconded by Mr. I'rancis M. Bowey:—* That this meeting cordially 
supports the action of the Town Council in refasing to be a party to paying 
fees for sectarian schools, aud earnestly trasts it will abide by its decision ; 
and that a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the Town Clerk, with a 
request that it may be read at the first meeting of the council.” Mr. F. 
Riton moved an amendment :— That the meeting deprecates the action of 
the council, a8 calculated to involve two public bodies in expensive litiga 
tion at the costof the ratepsyers.” Canon Bamber, Roman Catholic pricst, 
seconded the amenoment and delivered a lorg speech amid a scene of wild 


| excitement, The resolution, however, was carried by a substantial majority. 


The meeting then broke wp in general uproar, On Wednesday the Town 


; ; | Council decided by a majority cf 28 to 26 
Barthélemy de St. Hilaire that ‘Rossel is a man whose hand to collect the School Board rate, clans aaah din ata 
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THE PRESS, THE LAW, AND THE PUBLIC. 

Turre are certain topics which, because we have believed 
them to be of pressing importance, we have over and over 
again urged upon the readers of the Inivsrraren Tis) 
Every day that passes confirms, as it seems to us, the esti. 
mate we had formed of the seriousness and urgency of most, 
if not all, of these topics. 

Our readers will remember how often they have alighted 
in this journal upon warnings based on Channing's famous 
dictum—applied by him to his own land, of course—* ‘Tj 
country, though not priest-ridden, is press-ridden.”” There 
has been a growing tendency in our literature to become 
“personal,” to disregard individual feelings, and to break 
through the barriers of self-respect and respect for others 
which have usually been supposed to hedge round private 
life in England. Besides this, there has been of 
late years an alarming display in journalism of the same /ind 
of phenomenon as has been seen clsewhere—that is, a sort of 
crowding up of excessive power and influence into certain 
prominent channels of that kind of criticism which has in 
our columns been distinguished as criticism of the Tyrannical 
School. Just as great corporations have been petted by 
Parliament and allowed enormous powers, so great organs 
have been permitted to steal horses when smaller ones have 
not been allowed to look over hedges. We have said before, 
and we repeat, that some of the decisions in libel cases,— 
decisions in favour of the journals against which the libels 
were charged,—have been against the law and the facts; 
while other libels, of a very gross kind, have gone un- 
chastised. It has seemed to us that while, on the one hand, 
there has been an inclination on the part of those whose 
duty it to interpret and administer the law to 
make light of and snub the press, where the “organ”’ was a 
small one, there has been, on the other hand, in the same 
quarters, a visible tendency to allow too much tether to the 
larger organs. 

We are carefully guarding our language, and still 
more carefully avoiding all specific references; but the 
fact is as we have affirmed it to be. Again, the relations 
of the bench, the jury-box, and what is called “ public 
opinion’”’ have long been, to our mind, in a most sinister 
state; sinister, that is to say, in their bearing upon the 
interests of justice. This, again, is no new remark to our 
readers. Here, also, we avoid particularisation, and simply 
refer in general terms to decisions which have been given in 
eases of divorce, judicial separation, breach of promise, aud 
the action per guod servitium amisit. In some of these cases, 
also, we have declared it to be our opinion that the decisions 
have been against both the law and the facts. We are still 
of that opinion, and that justice has been strained in 
deference (unconscious deference, no doubt) to “ public 
opinion.” 

In all these matters there has been action and reaction, 
and at present we fail to see daylight ahead of us. Cer- 
tainly the law of libel, as administered, appears to us in a 
state of dangerous confusion. ‘This, however, we have said 
so many times that we need not repeat it. Yet it is scarcely 
possible to refrain from referring, by way of illustration, to 
a recent case, in which, we believe, a majority of Judgcs 
sitting upon a question of indicting or suing for libel, held 
that it might be libellous to write publicly that the adver 
tised name of a portmanteau was “ silly, vulgar, and slangy.”’ 
Mr. Justice Lush, we fancy, was dead against any such 
view, and so are we; while Mr. Justice Hannen (we 
think) held that it was a fair question to go to 
a jury, whether there was “animus” in the words 
in question. At all events we pity the jury that will 
have to decide the matter, and there are few journalists 
who will now write at all without fear and trembling. Since 
this decision was given, publishers have been worried by 
threats of actions or indictments for the most trivial phrases 
of blame; and where, in the name of wonder, is this sort of 
thing to stop? One of the Judges, if he is correctly re- 
ported, said that it was not usual for periodicals to com- 
ment on the names of articles. We should have thought— 


is 


having eyes and memories, and many years’ experience in 
journalism—that it was the most usual thing in the world. 
And who on earth is to decide whether a given title is 
“silly” or not? We give it up; nor have we yet come 
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sq single journalist who is not bewildered by this extra- 
rina oamn. 2 would be easy to name “ organs” in which 
ae a sixth of the articles — political, so: ial, and 
‘etry are, without question, libellous. ‘These « organs ' 
‘ve been sued or indicted on a few occasions (we have 
] in our mind), and in every case the prosecution has 


1 
have 


them al 


a. In two instances the miscarriage of justice was, in 
que - . a . . + 
. pinion, as extreme as in that of “ Achilli y. Newman,” 
ur Ops o ‘ 
seicd in 1852, before Lord Campbell. And we certainly 
ycied that the reasons were disagreeably obvious, Where 


| this perplexing action and reaction is to end nobody can 
om but its present operation is, in our opinion, rapidly 


hing the dimensions of a public scandal, 
“Th 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


vn QUEEN, accompanied by Prince Leopold and Princess Beatrice, 
; z - Lat Windsor Castle, last Saturday morning at nine o'clock, from 
nies Although still weak, and suffering from the eects of ber late 


s, her Majesty bore the journey well, 


ILLNESS OF THE PRINCE OF WALES has devel »ped into typhoid 
{ The attack, however, is not very severe, and the discase is running 

‘surable course. The Queen left Wind:or on Wednesday morning to 
yay & visic to her son, and arrived at Sandringham rhortly after three 
jock in the afternoon, 


: EMPEROR OF GERMANY has conferred the Cross of Merit on Mrs. 
empler for services rendered to the sick and wounded during the 


r. 
rus KiNG OF SWEDEN bas forwarded to Captain A. C. Hawki 3, of 
by, commander of the screw-steamer Leeds, a handsome silver tele 
ited in morocco, for saving, in March last, at considerable danger 
the crew of the Swedish ship Patriot. The telescope bears the 
following inscription in Swedish:—* From Carl, King of Sweden and 
Norway, to Captain A.C, Hawkins, for a brave and noble deed. 1871.” 


Tie MARQUIS OF SALISBURY will shortly retire from the chairman- 
Lip of the Great Eastern Railway. 


Loup G. F, HAMILTON, M.P., third son of the Duke of Abercorn, was 
murried, on Tuesday, to Lady Maud Caroline Lascelles, sister of the Ear! of 
Hlurewood. The Rev, Lord Wriothesley Russell and the Hon. and Rev, 
James Lascelles officiated at the ceremony, which took place at Sevenoaks, 


Tuk EMPEROR OF GERMANY has gsecepted the office of arbitrator, to 
hich be was invited by the English and American Governments, under 
the Washington Treaty, with a view to the settlement of the San Juan 


ipal of King's College, is gazetted to a 
canonry in Worcester Cathedral, 

BY THE LIBBRALITY OF SIR RICHARD WALLA 
the collection of pictares at Hertford Houze will be 
South Kensington Museum, 


PRINCIPAL BARCLAY has received a letter from Mr. Disraeli intimating 
formully bis acceptance of the Lord Rectorship of Glasgow University. 


Tig Suite NOXSPAREIL, of Liverpool, has been lost, with nearly the 
whole of her crew, while on @ voyage from Bombay to New York, 


Cb the finest portion of 
thort!y exhibited at the 


Mn. R. LESLEY, the new president of the Oxford University Boat Club 
forwarded, on Monday, the challenge to Mr. Goldie, of Cambridge, to row 
2 ual eight-oared race as usual in (he spring. 


> WESTMINSTER LATIN PLAY, after its temporary sitspension in 
is to be revived this year in due form, The comedy which bas beca 
elected is the ‘‘ Andria” of Terence, 


A CoLLERY ACCIDENT is reported from Westbromwich, in which 
ven men and a boy, whe were in the pit at the time, have lost their lives, 
it is on fire, and has had to be clus 


») LYTTON'’S SUPPORTERS AT ST, ANDREW'S UNIVERSITY con'end 
Mr. Ruskin's recent election ss Rector is void, the Act 21 aud 22 Viet, 
ing that no principal or professor of any university shall be eligible 

ectorial office. 

Her MAJESTY’S Suir BRITON, commanded by Captain Jago, fitting at 
Sheerness, is intended to assiet to put down piracy and slavery in the 
Versian Galf. 


Tie FIRST COMMISSIONER OF WORKS has nominated Sergeant-Mejor 
Ford, of the second battalion Scots Fusilier Guards, to the vacant situation 
of principal messenger in that depsrtment, on the recommendation of the 
military authorities and in compliance with the fegiing that has been ex- 
pressed that deserving soldiers should be appointed to suitable Government 
appointments, 


Mn, THOMAS GREATRIX, & member of the firm ef Bailey and Co. 
bankers, of Newport, was, on Monday, committed for trial by the Coroner 
at Yorklay, in the Forest of Dean, as being the owner of an unfenced pit 
into which a navvy named John Tucker fell and was killed, 


A WOMAN NAMED GRIFFITHS, the wife of a puddler residing at Bilston, 
is in custody on suspicion of having poisoned three of her children. Ten 
cut of her twelve children have died ; and it is stated that the deaths of 
nearly all of these have been attended with symptoms of poisoning. 


ed. 


Mn. POOK, the Greenwich eolicitor, made application in the Judges’ 


Chambers, on Saturday, for special ju 
Mr. Newton Crosland and the other sg 
Li. W. Pook, who was tried for the Eiths 
applications were granted, 

AN ACTION FOR DAMAGES ngainst the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany was, on Wednescay, heard in the Court of Exchequer. The plaintiff, 
4 tradesman of Derby, was seriously injured in an accident which took 
place in May last near the station of Bourn, in Liucolushire, The jury 
returned a verdict for £1200, 


DR. PUsEY has issued an address to Catholic members of the Church ef 
England urging them to pray that the de-ision of the Judicial Committee 
in Mr. Bennett's case may be in accordance with their views, On thecther 
hand, a correspondent of the Record usges united prayer in order thata 
decision may be arrived at in favour of Evangelical truth. 


THE PARISHIONERS OF ST. MICHAEL'S, Paddington, have, throvgh the 
Rev. G, F. Prescott, M A., and Mr. William Vincent, prevented to the 
National Life-Boat Institutton the sum of £640 to defray the coct of the 
new life-boat establishment which bas just been formed wt Flamborough 
i The boat, which was launched at its station afew days ago, is named 
. Michael's, Paddington, 


CROWDED MEETINGS were held last Saturday, at Exeter and Tiverton, 
to protest against the surcharging system adopted by Mr. Lowe in respect 
to the income tox, At the latter place Sir Stafford Northcote was cne of 
the speakers in support cf the protest. Worcester is also up in arms, moved 
by timilar wrongs. 


THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL BOARD has received a return showing the 
‘mount which had been paid by its authority in school f es during six 
a 1s, There had been 8000 children on the schoo!l-hoard borks during 
that time, and the amount of feea paid was upwards of £723, The Cherch 
of England tchools received nearly £400 of that amount, and the Roman 
Catholic schools £235, 


st the Kentish Mercury -in which 
m muréer, is the plaintiff, The 


TUE ROYAL COMMISSION OF INQUIRY into the loves of the Megmra 
assembled, on Tuesday, in one of the Parliamentary committee-rooms— 
Lord Lawrence in the chair, The meeting was a private cne, to settle the 
course of procedure ; but it is understood that the regular sittings of the 
Commissioners will be open to the public. 


A WELL-DRESSED FRENCDMAN was charged at the Mansion Honse, on 


M 
the eum of £1000, by falsely represonting that Le, was the Mayor of 
Chiteaudun, sud that the money was to be applied to the relief of the inha- 
tants of that town. About £950 of the money was recovered at the time 
of the prisoner's arrest, A remand was granted, 


THE COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH hag refused to grant a rale for a man- 
Gamus calling upon the Treasury to submit the accounts of Mr. Leonard 
Edmunds to the Public Auditor and Controller-Genera!. The Lord Chief 
Justice held that, although a public officer had a moral right toexpect that 
his accounts would be audited, the Court ‘could not interfere to compel 
the Treasury todo what, morally speaking, they ought to do, but which they 
sre under no legal obligation to dc.” 


THE DOVER ELECTION, last Saturday, terminated in the return of the 
Solicitor-General. The numbers polled, accordiug to the official declara- 
tion, were—Jessel, 1231 ; Barnett, 1143: majority, 88. The Dover workin & 
men appear to have been so annoyed at their defeat that they smashed the 
Windows of various premises understood to be connected with some of those 
to whose attitude they attributed the success of the Government candidate. 
The hotel which was Mr. Jessel’s head-quarters received similar marks of 
indignation, 


28 in two cases of libel—one aguinst | 


| 
| 
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THE LOUNGER. 

A Trew weeks ago there was a diocesan me eting holden a 
Bedford, under the preside ney of the Bishop of the 
Dr. Harold Brown, to consider thi 
welfare of the Church and society, 
nothing particular to do, I 


diocese, 
8 in general tou hing the 
By some accident, having 
Suppose, and the local paper lying 
handy, I read a report of the procecdings of this meetine 
and was afterwards xlad I did, for the talk at that meeting 
Was exceedingly curious. Whilst I was reading I felt ‘3 
if I Were ina different world to that in which I usual 
Gladstone once said of the peers, ‘ These 
loons.’’ Well, that is a nice airy place 
advantages to men who have work to do in the world, as they 
casnot know what is going on below. These clerical people have 
evidently this disadvantage: but I should not say that they 
live in balloons, but rather in a catac ub, amongst the dead 
things and people of the world; at least I fi It, whilst I 
was reading the report of the meeting, as if I were in 


as 
ly live, 
gentlemen live in bal. 
to live in, but it has dis. 


a catacomb, Everything there was so old and musty, 
and the place was so misty and dim, that nobedy scemed to see 


anything clearly, 
haze, 


but rather as through a distortir 


refra 
For example, the Venerable Archdeacon of | 


jedford—the 


ting 


; hame of him Dr. Rose, a scholar | am told, and a good, estimable 


man—began a paper which he had to read by asking, ** What is 
civilisation ?’? He had read Buckle, and could get no answer; 
supplemented Buckle with Guizot, aud was still as much at a loss 
as ever, Poorman! In the first place, it struck me as curious 
that the Venerable Archdeacon should go to Buckle ant 
learn what civilisation is, Having myself read the works of both 
these authors, I venture to assert that the y had no thought of 
telling the world what civilisation is, but meant to tell us how it 
has come to be what it is—to write its history, in short. They 
took it for granted that we kuow pretty well what it is, 
Every child of twelve years old who has read the “* History 
of England’’ knows to a certain extent what it is If 
the Archdeacon were to take an in'elligent boy and say 


to him, ‘* My dear boy, do you know what civilisation is?’’ ho 
would probably answer somewhat in this fashion :—‘ as, Sir. 


When Julius Ciesar came here, nearly 2000 yearsago, the country 
was all forests or swamps. ‘There were no roads, and the people 
were naked and lived in huts made with the branches of trees, and 
they sacrificed human beings to their gods; and the difference 
between England and the people then and’ what England and 
we are now is civilisation, please Sir.’ The difference, in short, 
to put the matter in a concrete forai, between a naked savage and 
his wife painted fantastic ally with red ochre, shaded, it may be, 
with burnt wood, wandering through dense forests and wading 
through swamps, and crossing rivers—the 
coracle to an assemblage of other savages 
and the Venerable Archdeacon and his excellent wife wending 
their way, in a smart barouche, with liveried footmen 
behind, all comfortably and handsomely clothed, over beautiful 
roads, between highly-cultured fields, and across a very handsome 
stone bridge, by a noble church, to a commodious hall to meet a 
Lord Bishop and a large congregation assembled together, 
not to dance round human sacrifices, but to listen to what wisdom 
the Bishop and his friends are inspired to utter. This, most 
Venerable Archdeacon, and all that it inspires, which is’ incal- 
culable, is civilisation; and how we got from that to this is the 


to see a human sacrifice, 


Ouse, say—in a portable | 


history of civilisation, which Buckle, and Guizot, and others have | 
written, but very imperfectly, as needs must be, for to write it | 


perfectly would require mach more time than is allotted to man, 
and a mind and faculties with which no man yet was ever en- 
dowed, No doubt, there are people in our land who, to our dis- 
grace, are not civilised enough; but nif desperandum. Having 
travelled over that long, long, painful journey from the naked 
savages and their surroundings to the Venerable Archdeacon and 
his, we shall, I have no manuer of doubt, goon further towards 
perfection. 

But one word more touching the speech of the Venerable Arch- 
deacon, I see that he dragged up the saying, or reputed saying, 
of our dear friend Cobden—to wit, that it is better for us that we 
should read the newspaper than ‘ Herodotus.” I say reputed 


saying, because I do not believe that Mr. Cobden said go in this bald | 


y; at all events, it is certain that the Venerable Archdeacon 
separated the text from the context, as, by-the-way, the clergy 
are in the habit of doing. 
this? Is it not true? By the actions of the Venerable Archdeacon 
I let him be judged. 
more than he reads ‘* Herodotus, 
ancient historian ¢ 


or “ Josephus,’’ or any other 
Of course he does, and with deeper iuterest ; 


But what if Mr. Cobden did say | 


1 Guizot to | 


Does he not sedulously read the newspapers | 


and it is right to do so, as we shall see if we consider. Herodotus | 
wrote thehistory ef events which happened about 2500 years ago— | 


wars of Cyrus, ke, and very interesting it is, But is it so inte- 
resting as cotemporary history? Surely not. And then, as to 
the usefulness of it. Docs it bear any comparison in that re- 
spect with cotemporary history? for, whilst we can do very 
well without a knowledge of the doings of Cyrus, the know- 
ledge of modern, especiully of cotemporary, history _is quite 
indispensable. Nor is it true that the events of ancient times were 
grander or the men greater than modern events and men, 
retreat of the 10,000 Greeks was not a grander achievement than 
Sherman’s flank march. Cyrus, and Xerxes, and Alexander were 
great commanders; but so were Frederick, Wellington, and 
Napoleon; and so are Grant, Sherman, and Moltke. ‘* But why all 
this about the svyivgs of Archdeacon Rose ¢’’ my readers may usk. 
*¢ We never heard of the gentleman.’ *‘ Because,’’ I answer, ** he 
is a type of a class.’’ 


The Cock companies on the Thames have reduced the wages of 
their labourers from 18s. to 15s.; and the Times, with rigorous 
logic, proves that this is right, and that there is no help for it. It 
is according to the laws of political economy, which are inexorable. 
Well, I shail not attempt toconfute the logic of the Time s, but I may 
be allowed to comment upon the dire necessity ; for think what lds. 
a week means for a family, with winter not coming, but come! 


| Our London newspapers but lately were very angry with the 


! a dock labourer in London with 1és. 


| is with 15s. 


| proved. 
ouday, with having obtained from the late Lord Mayor, Alderman Dakin, | 


farmers because they pay such low wages to their labourers, and 
with landed proprietors because they do not house their tenants 
better, One paper sent a special correspondent into the farming 
districts to learn what wages are paid and ia what sort of 
cottages the labouring men live; and when the ie ss — 
read, fierce were the anger and fcorn which they roused, and 
all of us pitied those poor men! But 1, who kuow as 2 as 
most people about agricultural labourers, their wages, and their 
dwellings, and their circumstances generally, whilst 1 am pain- 
fully sensible that their wages are insuflicient and their pb 
often disgracefully bad, must honestly confess that I would far 


The | 


rather be a farm labourer with 12s., 11s., or even 10s. week than | 


In truth, the farm bent 
parni 0s. a week is very much better off than the dock labourer 
eee it To ‘nedieabte this may seem strange; but itis easily 
For a cottage with three rooms a farm labourer rarely 
pays more than 2s. per week, whereas the dock labourer, I um 
told, cannot get two rooms under 5s, The n he has to buy - ory - 
thing that he wants, and buy it dearly. Bat a farm la vented 
almost always has a garden in which be can grow wh it vegeta’ 7 $ 
he wants; moreover, he makes | his own bread, getting the 
wheat of his master at a low figure; and he way have an 
allotment, and grow a little corn and green —, ; 
feed a pig. His clothes he buys with his harvest money. ~ ,it 
is hard work to make two ends in the middle meet, and, when 
old age comes, he must go on the parish. He is, however, pe the 
whole, even on 10s. a week, far batter off than the dock la pourer 
is with 15s. But the average wage is now more than 10s. wee k; 
12s, is nearer the mark, and I am told that the tendency is 
everywhere up ls. Then, lastl 's the farm labourer breathes 
fresh air—lives in the open, as Mr. Scott Russell puts it. 


i Y ve enisoi ra lected 
The Right Honourable John Evelyn Denison was clect 
Speaker of the House of Commons in 1857, again in 1859, a third 


; He has, therefore, been Speaker 
Whon he was first elected he was fifty-seven 
now in his seventy-second year. This is nota 
US ib Is a great age tor a Speaker of the House of 
{ cannot find a single Speaker who has held the chair 


time in 1866, 2 fourth in 1863, 
over fourteen years, 
years old; he is 
very great age, | 
Commons, 


until he arrived at that ac 33 it ) 

n G eo that age, unless it be Mr, Speaker 
Onslow, who was Speaker from 1726 to 1761, thirty-five 
years. This gentleman's age neit) 


1er Burke, nor Manning in his 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre (now Lord 
seeded, retired at the age of 
1, though he is seventy-seven 


** Lives of the Speakers,’’ records, 
Eversles), whom Mr. Denison suc: 
sixty-three. He is still living, anc 
years old, he looks very little o'der than he did when he retired 
from the chair; but at sixty-three he pleaded the infirmities 
of uge as a reason why he retired, and he was right. A Speaker 
of the House of Commons ought to possess health, strength 
vigour, promptitude, dec ision—qualities rarely possessed by men 
over three score aud ten. Mr. Denison last Session showed con- 
spicuously signs of failure. Nine times during the Session Mr. 
Dodson, the Daputy Speaker, had to take the chair; and it was 
the common talk that Mr. Speaker ought to retire and take the 
honours which he has fairly earned, But whether he will do 80 
nobody knows. There is & rumour that he will hold on until 
Easter. But why Easter, unless it be that on the 30th of March 
he will have completed his fiftc enth year as Speaker ; 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

Mr. Bateman oppears to agree with Mr. Puff on the marvel- 
lous force of unanimity. Mr. Putt commented on the wonderful 
unanimity of the supers, and Mr, Bateman tells us that on the 
subject of “The Bells,” recently produced at the Lyceum, the 
unanimity of the critics is absolutely “startling ’ This is hardly 
to be wondered at, for the play, though grim, is inter sting, and 
the conception decidedly original. Itisa one-part play ; but this 
watters little when that part is undertaken by Mr. Henry Irving, 
with a vigour which is beyond all praise, Mr. Irving's monologue 
is so full of point and subtlety, the performance is so near being 
great, and the undertaking exhibits so much brain-power, that 1 
should not be surprised to find that “The Bells” turned out to 
be a genuine success, It deserves to be one from the managerial 
point of view, for the manager has treated the drama most 
liberally ; and, looked at from every point of view, there is no 
Scamping In any cepartment. Mr. Leopold Lewis, if he can 
be forgiven for sacrificing two most important points, has 
translated the text carefully, and cut out very judiciously. Those 
who love to see pretty stage pictures, who like to be e3 ed with 
a terrible murder story, and who care to notice that ac ng is not 
such a lost art as it is supposed to be, had better take an early 
opportunity of securing a stall at the Lyceum. “ Pickwick” still 
continues, but Mr, Irving will not play Jingle much longer, Such 
a character as Mathias is surely suflicient for one evening. 

Miss Augusta Thomson has joined the Steanp company in 
order to assist the revived burlesque of “ Ivanhoe,’’ which is 
likely to do well until Christmas-time; and Malle. Cornelie d' Anka, 
who has before complained of the coldness of Englishmen, must 
alter her opinion now that she has found such a hearty reception 
at the Court, a theatre which has been unsuccessful with its 
comedies, but has now taken regularly to the pretty-face-and- 
limb school of modern burlesque, 

Mr. J. L. Toole met with quite an ovation at the Garery last 
week, and this promises well for his Christmas engagement. The 
house was fuller last Saturday evening, merely to see the old 
farces, than on the occusion of Mr. Toolc's benefit. Mr, and Mrs. 
Dion Boucicault are also most welcome, and we shall be jealous 
when they leave us for America. Mr, Boucicault has appeared 
in a very tonching version of * La Joie Fait Peur,” called ** Night 
aud Morning,” a play which has boen adapted of late ad nauseam, 
He turns Rignier’s great character into an old Irishman, Kerry, 
and there are tears to be seen during the performance. ‘But the 
sentiment and the situations in this play faire so touching that I defy 
any adupter to prevent the tears, Mrs, Boucicault reserves her- 
self for this evening (Saturday), when “Elfie” is announced — 
drama we have never seen in Loudon, and concerning which most 
contradictory reports come from the provinces, [ expect we shall 
continue our novelties right up to the very eve of Christmas. 
There never has been such a year for new plays as that jast 
expiring. 


DR. KARL MARX. 


(To the Editor of th: IALUSYRATED TIMES.) 


1, Maitland Park-road, Haversteck-hill, N.W., Nov. 25. 
Sin,—In the article which you do me the honour of devoting to 


my person in your issue of Noy. 18 you ascribe to me a “ generl 


scheme,’’ more or less ‘‘ founded on what is sometimes known as 
Pan-Germanism,” 

Will you kindly allow me to state that my ‘‘Pan-Germanism”’ 
is a mere invention of the Paris police, For the last thirty years 
this pretended theory of * Pan-Germanism" has been ridiculed 
by none more than by myself and my friends. 

I find myself also designated as “ President of the International.” 
The International Working Men's Association has uo president. 

You will oblige me by inserting the above in your next pub- 
lication,—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Kanu Manx. 


FRENCH COMMUNISTS IN LONDON. 

Tue locale of the gathering depicted in our Engraving is, of 
course, near Leicester-square. That much anyons conversant 
with the habits of the political refugee in the British metropolis 
can easily guess; but we do not mean to be more precise, lest we 
should chance to aid unwelcome visitors in finding out the haunt of 
the “‘exiles;’’ for, whatever may have been their faults and follies 
—or what would probably be called their crimes in official circles 


| at Versailles—these men have sought the hospitality of England, 


and we, at least, do not care to have any hand in betraying their 
whereabouts to the enemy, Suflice it to say that the scene of the 
meeting is a public-house, or restaurant, of a not very pretentious 
character, where the refugees assemble to dine, to drink their 
coffee, to consume their soup, and to imbibe an occasional glags of 
the national liquor—beer, Aboveall, here they come for those two 
things which are indispensable to the Frenchman wherever and 
however he may be situated—amusement and talk. Very varied 
are the habitués of the place; very diverse their characters; and, 
occasionally, very wild their discourse. While some engage 
in cardplaying, and _ whisper politics between the tricks, 
and some occupy themselves in looking after such creature com- 
forts as the place nfiords, aud as they can manage to pay for, 
others gather into groups and discourse of high emprises, or what 
they deem so, and plan mighty revolutions that are to change the 


| destinies of Kurope—yea, eveu of the world—but in words too 


to | 


loud, we suspect, to be very dangerous. A few reticent individuals 
may here and there be noted, however, who cither silently brood 
over past failures or speak in undertones of future efforts; and 
these, perhaps, are the most dangerous of the lot. But, athe i 
What great harm can these poor creatures do? So let the m play, 
and talk, and brood, and even plot and plan, since their cflorts 
and their schemings are pretty sure to come to nought. 


Tun “New MOvEMENT.”—Last Saturday evening ace —— of iene 
hours’ duration was held, at Angas’s Temperance Hotel, ag “her 
between Mr. Scott Russell and the leading members of the Skillec ork- 

“a Con the new social movement. Among the perrons 
coe te \ i m ell, Mr. Lloyd Jones, Mr. George Hosell, Mr. 
R. Applearth, Mr. D. Guile, and Mr. George Potter, The following re 20 
I ‘thor “was adoptec “That, in the absence of any definite Propositi n 
from the legislat cil for mutual action in regard to the wens a4 
lutions we, the & ors of those resolutions, postpone for the presen 

wkd 7 ny farth teps in regard thereto; but we are willing to co- 
a ° ae vith any members of the Legislature, without reference to political 
wats for the purpose of improving the social and industriel condition of 


the working classes.” 


DEC, 2, 1971 
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FRENCH COMMUNISTS IN LONDON. 
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OUTRAM STATUE 

bie THAMES EMBANKMENT. 
He UTENANT-GENERAL Sir JAMES 
em G.C.B., of whom a statue 
. TE ecentlY been erected on the 
el Embankment, was born in 
2: and, after passing through his 
en career at Aberdeen wit con- 
» distinction, 0 an ap- 
iJorable distintritary cadet in India, 
he proceeded in 1819. He 


t 
bot tos andenergy attracted the atten- 


tion of 
he was app 
jutant of ti 
which he su 


i yderabad, Sattara, and Baroda, and 
eventually 
: Sleeman as commissioner at 
ee In 1856 he was fo peers 
to Persia, armed with diplomatic 
‘ywers as commissioner, with the 
Forces sent thither, enjoying, at the 
sime time, the local rank of Lieu- 
tenant-General, He was present at 
the capture of Bushire and gained the 
victory at Khooshab, in 1857. Re- 
turning to India shortly before the 
outbreak of the mutiny, he was ap- 
pointed Resident at Rajpootan, and a 
wrovisional member of the Council of 
Tndia. The chivalrous part which he 
layed during the outbreak of the 
Tatiny, as the colleague of Havelock, 
Lawrence, and Lord Clyde, as well as 
his controversy with the _late Sir 
Charles James Napier relative to the 
cause of the Ameers of Scinde, need 
no more than a passing allusion here, 
In India, long before the mutiny, he 
was well known to fame as an officer 
of long apere and high dis- 
tinction, and had earned for himself 
the title of the “‘ Bayard of the Indian 
army, sans peur et sans reproche.”’ In 
1856 he was nominated a Civil Knight 
Commander of the Bath, and in the 
following year a Mili Grand Cross 
of the same order. His latter honours 
were a baronetcy, the grade of G.C.B., 
and the appointment of Lieutenant- 
General of her Majesty’s Indian forces. 
General Outram died in 1863, aged 
sixty-one, if not full of years, at least 
full of honours. ; 

The statue to Sir James’s memory, 
which is represented in our Engraving, 
stands in the gardens of the Thames 
Embankment, at the junction with the 
road from Whitehall-place near the 
Charing-cross railway bridge. It is of 
heroic size (the figure being 12 ft. in 
height), and stands upon pedestal of 
red Aberdeen granite, which is 18 ft. 
highand 14 ft. square at the base. The 


neral is represented as calmly standing on 9 battile-field, and 
oeiae stedfustly at the work going on under his direction. 
right hand leans upon his sword; in his left he holds a telescope ; 
a burst gun, with shattered shot and shell, and a helmet, lie at his 
fect, The pedestal is adorned at the angles with Indian trophies 
in bronze. Mr. Matthew Noble is the sculptor of this status, 


tt 
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MONUMENT TO THE LATE GENERAL SIR JAMES OUTRAM, ON THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE AQUARIUM. 

In May, 1853, an aquarium was opened in the Zoological 
Gardens, Regent’s Park, and it was at once perceived that 
great advantages could be derived from an opportunity of 
being able to watch conveniently the inhabitants of seas and 
rivers in a state of life and health. 


A 


24 


each other's knowledge. 
The Crystal Palace 
| by staira, measures 31 


THE AQUARIUM AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


mh i 
" 


Regent's Park, which still exists in 
nearly its original state, and which 
should be ted as being the fore- 
runner of all which have m since 
erected, gave a great impetus to the 
study of marine zoology in England 
and in many places on the Continent 
and in America, where domestic 
aquaria quickly became very popular. 
In 1860 the Acclimatation Society of 
France set up in its garden near Paris 


the Zoological Gardens in Hamburg; 
and since then others of the same cha- 
racter have been built in Paris (in two 
places there), in Havre (also in two 
laces), in Hanover, in Boulogne, in 
‘ologne, in Brussels, and in Berlin. 
One has also been set up in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens in Dublin, and two in 
America—ono in New York and one in 
Boston. The results of these estab- 
lishments have been to add very largely 
to our knowledge of water animals by 
means of the great number of species 
which have been kept; and, indeed, 
it is becoming more and more felt 
that a zoological garden is incom- 
plete if it does not contain a 
collection of aquatic animals of the 
classes below the reptiles, birds, and 
mammals, of which such establish- 
ments ges consist. But, with the 
exception of the two aquaria just 
named, in London and Dublin, both 
of them being small and confessedly 
imperfect, no public aquarium exists 
in Britain ; it is well known that 
British naturalists have of late years 
been obliged to go abroad to see living 
marine British animals under circum- 
stances permitting t/ om to be observed 
continuously and otherwise advan- 
tageously. This state of things is now 
changed, however ; for, stimulated by 
the commercial success of some of the 
public Continental aquaris just named, 
@ company has been formed, with a 
capital of £12,000, to make at the 
northern end of the Crystal Palace 
(the portion which was partly burnt 
down in 1866) an aq um of large 
size, which is nearly finished, and has 
been provisionally opened, and in 
which is combined all the successive 
improvements which experience has 
suggested since 1846, when Mrs. 
Thynne discovered that in London she 
could keep some living corals in a 
thriving state in sea-water which 
needed no renewal so long as seaweeds 
were kept growing with the creatures, 
It is not sufficiently well known that 
this lady is the first person recorded 
to have deliberately set about making 
a balance of existence for this specific 
the preservation of animals 

in aquaria—although the late Mr. R. 
be tae made the thing more public 
in 1849, and Mr. P. H. Gosse atill 
further extended the subject at about 


the same period and for seme years afterwards; and all three 
experimenters worked independently of one another, and without 


uarium, connected with the palace itself 
| t. long and 20 ft. high, and is in width 
This aquarium in | 63 ft. in some places, and 36 ft. in others, The public por 
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tions of the building consist of three rooms—a saloon, of which 
the floor space measures 184 ft. long and 16} ft. broad; a south 
room, having a floor space of 3) ft. long and 8} ft. broad; and 
a north room, with a floor space of lift. long and 8} ft. broad. 
Besides these, there are, in the part not shown to the public, a 
work-room, a steam-epgine and boiler room, an apartment to 
contain the heating apparatus, two store-rooms, an attendants’ 
gallery running from end to end of the entire building, and an 
office. 

There are 150,000 gallons of sea-water, weighing 700 tons, | 
of which 130,000 gallons are in a reservoir below the saloon, and | 
20,000 gallons are distributed among sixty tanks containing the 
animals, ‘These tauks are of various dimensions and proportions, 


varying from seventy-five gallons to 4000 gallons each, and | 


ranging in capt vertically from Gin. to Gft. of water, and there- 
fore they will suit the requirements of a great number and large 
variety of creatures, from sponges to fishes. ‘The sea-water is raised 
into the tanks from the reservoir below the saloon; and it flows 


through and among them, falling down a succession of levels, so | 


that in its progress it may do as much work as possible, until it 
enters the reservoir whence it came, and from which it is again 
and again pumped by steam power, at the rate of from 5000 to 
10,000 gallons an hour continuously, day and wight; and by means 
of this aerating motion, coupled with the oxygenation derived 
from growing plants, no change of water will be needed, and the 
quantity (brought from Brighton by Mr. Hudson) will be used 
ear after year indefinitely, the loss of fresh water by evaporation 
cana supplied weekly by the addition of an equal quantity of 
water distilled on the premises. 

The reason why the cea water is at present unfit for the support 
of animal life is, because there has been no time for the growth of 
vegetation in it, This vegetation decomposes the poisonous car- 
bonic acid gas given out by the animals, absorbing the carbon into 
its own substance, and setting free the oxygen for the benefit of 
the creatures, and thus keeping all in a pure and respirable con- 
dition. The quantity of sea water in the underground reservoir 
is about seven times as great as the aggregate amount in the tanks 
containing the animale, the intention of this difference in size 
being for the convenience of rapidly drawing upon the reservoir 
to purify the tanks above, It is evident that if from any cause 
one of the tanks above ground containing, say, 1000 gallons, be- 
comes turbid, and can be quickly emptied into the great reservoir 
containing 130,000 gallons, that large quantity dilutes the im- 
purity, so that it is not apparent, and the tank can then be quickly 
filled with pure water. 

One perfectly novel feature in the undertaking needs special | 
notice—namely, most of the parts of it are in duplicate. Thus, | 
there are two steam-engines, each of 3-horse power, and especially 
arranged for continuous and economical action, two steam-engine 
boilers, two pumps, and two distinct. sets of receptacles for 
animals; tanks 1 to 38 being for the public exhibition of animals, 
and tanks 39 to 60 being not publicly exhibited, but intended to 

contain collections of creatures purchased when they are cheap, 
or at seasons when their transport by rail is easy. The use of this 
power in reserve in the machinery is, that if any accident hap- 
pens to one part of it, the other portion is ready to take its place, 
and thus the uninterrupted motion of the sa will be so far repre- 
sented. Still further to hinder interruption of the supply of | 
animals, the company has two resting dépéts for them, one at 
Southend and one at Plymouth, in addition to other collecting 
laces at Weymouth, Teignmouth, Ilfracombe, Menai in North 
ales, Tenby in South Wales, and in other localities, save 
in Scotland and in Ireland, whence some specimens are 
desirable, . There is no country in the world of the same size as 
Britain which possesses a richer and more varied marine fauna 
capable of being maintained in captivity than it has, and there is 
no country having so complete a literature of its marine ani- 
mals as Britain has; and therefore this new and great aquarium, 
which will enable large numbers of persons to leisurely examine 
animals which can be examined alive in no other way, because in 
nature they are concealed by the element in which they exist, will, 
it is hoped, form a very important aid towards our still better 
knowledge of marine biology, if the establishment be managed 
with the great and continuous care which such a diflicult thing 
requires; for it is a great and complicated difficulty, that which 
is involved not only in the maintenance of a large and varied 
assemblage of animals of every kind, but which is made further 
intricate by the having to constantly preserve in a clear and respir- 
able condition so dense an atmosphere as the water in which the 
creatures live, and which water is constantly receiving impurities 
from them. 

The show tanks are arranged interiorly with rockwork, for the | 
convenience of the animals; and, such rockwork being thus in the | 
first place necessary, it has then been made decorative. This is 
mentioned because in ail Continental aquaria, except the one at 
Hamburg, rockwork is placed not only inside the tanks, but out- 
side them, and in all other places where it is unnecessary, and 
therefore ugly and excrescent. In the Berlin aquarium, for 
example, many thousands of pounds have been needlessly spent 
on this so-called decoration, while the mechanical arrangements 
there are very poor. The notion of thus making the entireaquarium 
like an imitative grotto seems to be to give spectators an idea that 
they are beneath the surface of the ocean, and in a veritable sub- 
marine cavern. But such an idea cannot exist, and such an 
imitation can never be made, In the Crystal Palace aquarium 
no such deceptive or imitative competition with rature is 
attempted; but all that is done is to endeavour to represent con- 
ventionally some of the abstract conditions of the sea; and what- 
ever decorations are introduced are merely sparing enrichments of 
the surfaces of necessarily constructive rhs ty 

A space at the northern end of the saloon exists for a corre- 
sponding series of fresh-water tanks; and these will be added 
when some further experiences have been gained, but at first this 
aquarium will be exclusively marine after its temporary exhibition 
this Easter. 

The architect is Mr. C. H. Driver, who has shown much inge- 
nuity in every part, and in making a saving use of all portions of 
the area assigned to him. This aquarium will, for its size, be the 
most economical one ever made, both in construction and main- 
tenance. 

The above description has been reprinted, with slight alterations 
and additions, from an accountin the At/ienewn, by W. A. Lloyd. 


| 


MURDER OF THE BISHOP OF METANESIA.—News comes from Sydney, 
with the date of Nov. 4,that Bishop Patterson and the Rev. Mr. Aitken have 
been massacred, while landing on the island of Santa Cruz, by a Melanesian 
native, in revenge for kidnapping outrages by slavers. The Right Rev. 
John Coleridge Patteson. who was the eldest son of the late Sir John 
Patteson, was born in 1827. He was educated at Eton, and at Balliol College, 
Oxford. He subsequently became a Fellow of Merton. He was consecrated 
Missionary Bishop of Melanesia, in the South Pacific Isles, in 1861, The 
island of Santa Cruz, oc which he and Mr, Aitken have been murdered, 1s 
one of the Queen Charlotte group, between Mallicolo and Solomon Islanda, 
and is situated about 20 deg. 4. and 135 deg. W. 

SIR CHARLES DILKE AND THE LONDON DEMOCRACY.—A meeting 
of delegates from the various metropolitan Republican and Democratic 
organisations took place, on Wednesday night, at the Hall of the London 
Patriotic Society, Kirby-street, Hatton-garden, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the best means of supporting Sir Charles Dilke against the -ttacks 
now being made upon him for his Newcastle speech exposing the expenses 
and corruption of the monarchical system. Among the delegates present 
were Mesers, G, Odger, Osborne, Weston, Truscott, Spencer, Provis, Johnson, 
Elliott, Wynne, and other leading Demecrats. A general feeling of 
indignation prevailed at the unfair attacks made by a portion of the 
press upon Sir Charles Dilke, seeing that in his recent speech, which had 
called forth these remarks, he had said nothing personally disrespectful to 
the Queen herself. After a long discussion, it was resolyed to engage St. 
James's Hall for a public meeting, to which Sir Charles Dilke should be 
invited and requested to address the meeting upon the expenses of monarchy 
and the inequality in the present state of the representatation, A large 
committee was selected to arrange the details and collect the funds to defray 
the expenses of the meeting, such funds to be collected exclusively from the 
working clases, as it was desirable that the meeting should be a purely 


working men’s meeting. 


| apparently they consider morality not as an object of curiosity, 
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SUNDAY IN LONDON. 
(From M, Taine’s “ Notes on England” in the Paris “ Temps,”) 


On Sunday in London when it rains, the shops shut, the streets 
almost deserted, the aspect is that of an immense and a well- 
ordered cemetery. The few passeré-by under their umbrellas in 
the desert of squares and streets haye the look of uneasy spirits 
who have risen from their graves, It is appalling. 

I had no conception of such a spectacle, which is said to be fre- 
quent in London, The rain is small, compact, pitiless. Looking 
at it one can see no reason why it should not continue to the end 
of all things. One's feet churn water, there is water everywhere, 
| filthy water impregnated with an odour of soot. A yellow, dense 
fog fills the air, sweeps down to the ground; at thirty paces a house, 
| a steam-boat, appear as spots upon plotting-paper. After one | 
hour’s walk in the Strand especially, and in the rest of the City, | 
| one has the spleen, one meditates suicide. The lofty lines of 
| fronts are of sombre brick, of which the exudations are incrusted 
| with fog and soot. Monotony and silence; yet the inscriptions on 
metal or marble speak and tell of the absent master as in a large 
| manufactory of bone-black closed on account of a death. 

A frightful thing is the huge palace in the Strand which is 
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| education, their marriage, 


| ful above all other things to preserve an 
| and service of Almighty God, and to disc 


and thecountry. With theirshort gown, and the rEg 
pulpit, one would take them for judges or bx Ay ubep 
, their manners, 
laymen slightly graver than the others ; 
is that of laymen, with the exception of 
the ~~ eager is not much greater 
ence. This is the essential point; to place the laymen 
with the priest, or at most separated b viet 
the “aaa the Rictenaten sik alia only, is in trath 
On returning to my hotel I read the follo 
Vriday’s Gazette :-—* Victoria R.: We, 
ligiously considering that it is our indispe 
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wing proclamation in 
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nsable duty to be care. 
ves get the honour 
ourag ° 
vice, profaneness, debauchery, and immorality ey eer rk 
hereby strictly enjoin and prohibit all our loving subjecte, we 
what degree or quality soever, from playing on the Lord's Day 
at dice, cards, or any other game whatsoever, eithor in publi a 
private houses, or other place or places whatsoever; and we to 
hereby require and command them and every of them decently 
od on every Lord’ 


and reverently to attend the worship of G 
and the magistrates are enjoined “to take effectual care 


called Somerset House. Massive and heavy pieces of architecture, 
of which the hollows are inked, the porticoes blackened with soot, 
where, in the cavity of the empty court, is a sham fountain with- | 
out water, pools of water on the pavement, long rows of closed 
windows—what can they possibly do in these catacombs? It seems 
as if the livid and sooty fog had even befouled the verdure of the 
parks, But what most offends the eyes are the colonnades, peri- 
styles, Grecian ornaments, mouldings, and wreaths of the houses 
all bathed in soot. Poor antique architecture, what is it doing in 
such a climate’ The flutings and columns at the front of the 
British Museum are begrimed as if, liquid mud had been poured 
overthem., St. Paul's, a kind of Pantheon, has two ranges of 
columns; the lower range is entirely black, the upper range, 
recently scraped, is still white, but the white is offensive; coal- 
smoke has already plastered it with its leprosy. | 
‘These spots are melancholy, being the decay of the stone. And 
these nude statues in memory of Greece! ellington as a fight- 
ing hero, naked under the dripping trees of the park? That 
hideous Nelson, stuck on his column with a coil of Tops in the 
form of a pigtail, like a rat impaled on the top of a pole! Every | 
form, every classical idea, is contrary to nature here. A swamp 
like this is a place of exile for the arts of antiquity. When the 
Romans disembarked here they must have thought themselves in 


Homer's hades—in the land of the Cimmerians, The yast space | 
which, in the south, stretches between the earth and the sky, 
cannot be discovered by the eye ; there is no air; there is nothing 


but liquid fog; in this cand smoke objects are but fading phan- 
toms, Nature has the look of a bad drawing in charcoal which 
someone has rubbed with his sleeve. I have just spent half an | 
hour on Waterloo Bridge; the Houses of Parliament, blurred and | 
indistinct, appear in the distance but a wretched pile of ecaffold- | 
ing; nothing is discernible, and, more particularly, nothing is 
living, except a few steam-boats skimming along the river, black, © 
smoky, unwearied insects; a Greek watching their passengers em- 
barking and disembarking would have thought of the Styx. He 
would have found that to exist here was not to live; in fact, life 
here is different from what it is in his country; the ideal has 
altered with the climate. The mind quits the without to retire 
within itself, and there create a world. Here one must havea 
comfortable and well-ordered home, clubs, societies, plenty of 
business, many religious and moral preoccupations; above all, in- 
stead of abandoning oneself to the influence of exterior impres- 
sions, it is necessary to extrude all the sad promptings of un- 
friendly Nature, and fill up the great void wherein melancholy and 
tedium would take up their abode. During the week one has 
work, constant, earnest work, wherewith to ward off and arm cne- 
relf against the inclemency of things. But what is to be done on 
the day of rest? ‘Rhere is the church or the pothouse, intoxica- | 
tion or a sermon, insensibility or refection, but no other way of 
spending a Sunday such as this; in that way, whether in think- 
ing, whether in making a beast of oneself, ove is absorbed, .one, 
attains forgetfulness, I observe many doors ajar in the spirit- 
vaults, and faces, worn or wild, pass out andin, Let us visit the 
churches, 

I visited four and I heard two sermons, the first in a church in 
the Strand. A naked, cold, and unornamented structure, with 
the exception of two allegorical figures at the end; large wooden 
pews, in which one is ensconced up to the neck. The congregation | 
which fills it is composed not of the commonalty, but of the re- 
spectable middle class, very well dressed and with serious and | 
sensible physiognomics. ‘They come to provision themselves with | 
moral counsel, to refresh their principles. The preacher chose for 
his text, ‘‘One mind, one spirit,’ and thereupon he advised his | 
hearers to hold fast to their principles, yet to be conciliatory to- | 
wards their fellows. The sermon was good—slightly common- 
place, yet solid. When reading the numerous essays in English 
literature, aud at the present day the moralisings of the Saturday 
Review, one perceives that commonplaces do not weary them; 


| 


but asa practical tool, an instrument in daily use, which must be 
sharpened every Sunday. 

Tne books displayed on the ledges of the pews are the Psalms 
and the Book of Common Prayer—the mass-book of England. It 
is marked by much elevaticn and a certain Hebraic sublimity, in 
the style of Milton, yet by no tenderness and outpourings, as in 
the ‘*Imitation,’”’ no flowers of rhetoric or sentimental namby- 
pambyness, as in our minor devotional works, but by an imposing, 
impassioned, and sometimes a lyrical tone. The liturgy was com- | 
piled at the period of the Revival, and retains its accent. A 
noteworthy poiut is that here the date and origin of each pieceare 
noted, this one being of the sixteenth century ; this passage being 
taken from the Apocrypha, but retained on account of its eleva- 
tion. The believer is instructed by these remarks, is informed 
about criticism and history: see the sermons of Tillotson and of 
Barrow at the era of Bossuet, with their Greek texts and discus- 
sions about the grammatical interpretation. Time being given, 
this necessarily leads to German exegesis. 

The superb nave, the admirable Gothic architecture, of West- 
minster Abbey are alone adapted to the climate; this labyrinth of 
forms, these sweeping and huge mouldings, this profusion of deli- 
cate sculptures are required to fill the dim air and people the void 
of such sombre interiors. I wandered about looking at the 
mortuary monuments, the numerous graceful sculptures of the 
eighteenth century, the others of our own age socold and pedantic, 
when suddenly the music pealed forth, not the monotonous 
psalmody of our Vespers, the rude and monkish chante, the verses 
and responses which seem to be the voices of ailing nuns, but 
beautiful pieces in parts, grave and noble recitative, melodious 
outbursts of harmony, the productions of the best epoch. Then, 
after the reading of a passage about Sisera, the organ and the 
choristers, children’s voices and bags voices, sounded forth a full 
and rich anthem. Such music as that is the worthy accompani- 
ment to the psalms and to the prayers which I have just perused. 
Thus understood, worship is the opera of elevated, serious, and 
believing souls. Nothing is more important; it is essential that 
the church and the services should be on a level with the senti- 
ments of a people, not merely of the crowd and of the uneducated, 
but of the select few. 

I visited two other churches in the afternoon. There, too, the 
music was beautiful, and the edifice was filled with the well-to-do 
middle class, The large, inclosed pews, all the galleries, were 
filled with well-dressed persons; there are as many men as | 
women, and many gentlemen; the public was not our public of 
women, old curmudgeons, servant-girls, common people. Of the 
three clergymen I have seen, one, worthy and polite, who spoke to 
me, had the air of a semi-professor and semi-magistrate. Another 
resembled a Parisian notary, mature and well-preserved, who 
assumes soft tones and a sentimental look, in order’to procure the 
signing of a marriage contract, I saw others Jast year in London 
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| twice as much as among us. 


“arms on the covers ; 


Day;”’ 

to prevent all persons keeping taverns, or othe: : 
whatsoever, from selling wine, Meee, or other tel hole ta s 
or permitting guests to be or remain in such their hous 

time of Divine service on the Lord’s Day.” : 

This order is not strictly observed; the tavern doors are closed 
during service, but they can be opened and drinking goes on in tl 
back room. In any case thisisa relic of theold Puritanism altoget} a 
distasteful in France. Prohibit people to drink and amuse them : 
selves on Sunday! But toa French workman, and to a peas ane. 
Sunday appears to have been made for nothing else, Stendh 1 
said that here, in Scotland, in true Biblical countries religior 
spoils one day out of seven, destroys the seventh part of possible 
happiness. He judges the Englishman, the man of the North 
after the model of the man of the South, whom wine exhilarates 
and does not brutalise, who can without inconvenience give way 
to his instinct, and whose pleasure is poetical. Here the tempers. 
ment is different, more violent and more combative : pleasure is a 
brutish and bestial thing: I could cite twenty examples of this, 
An Englishman said to me, ‘* When a Frenchman is drunk he 
chatters; when a German is drunk he sleeps; 
man is drunk he fights.’’ 

Other traces of Puritanical severity, 
recommendations on the stairs which lead down to the Thames: 
one is requested to be decent. At tho railway station there are 
large Bibles fastened to chains for the use of the passengers while 
waiting for the train. A tall, sallow, and bony fellow handed to 
me two printed pages on the brazen serpent of Moses, with appli- 

“You, too, Oh reader, have been 
To heal yourself lift up your eyes to 
Him who has been elevated as the sign of salvation,’’ Other 
tokens denote an aristocratic country. At the gate of St. J ames’ s 
Park is the following notice :—‘ The park-keepers have orders to 
prevent all beggars from entering the gardens, and all persons in 
ragged or dity clothes, or who are not outwardly decent and well- 
behaved.’”’ At every etep one feels oneself further removed from 
France. , 

The population numbers three millions 
makes twelve cities like Marseilles, ten cities 
like Paris put together; but words upon pa 
for the sensation of the eyes. It is necessary to take a cab several 
days in succession, and proceed straight on towards the south, the 
north, the east, aud the west, during a whole morning, as far as 
the uncertain limits where houses grow scanty and the country 
begins. 

Enormous, enormous—this is the word 
Moreover, all is rich and well-ordered ; consequently, they must 
think us neglected and poor, Paris is mediocre compared with 
these squares, these crescents, these circles and rows of monu- 
mental buildings of massive stone, with porticoes, with sculptured 
fronts, these spacious streets; there are sixty of them as vast as 
the’ Rue de la Paix, Assuredly, Nupoleon III. demolished and 
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and a quarter; that 
like Lyons, two cities 
per are no substitutes 


which always recurs. 


| rebuilt Paris only because he had lived in London. In the Strand, 


in Piccadilly, in Regent-street, in the neighbourhood of London 
Bridge, in twenty places, there is a bustling crowd, a surging 
traffic, an amount of obstruction which our busiest and most fre, 
queuted boulevard cannot parallel. Everything is ona large scale 
here; the clubs are palaces, the hotels are monuments; the river 
is an arm of the sea; the cabs go twice as fast; the boatmen and 
the omnibus-conductors condense a sentence into a word; words 
and gestures are economised, actions and time are turned to the 
utmost possible account: the human being produces and expends 


THE PALAIS DE JUSTICE LIBRARY,—At the opening of the Court of 
Cassation at Paris, early last month, M, Rénouard, the Procureur-Gcueral, 
made a statement as to the number of volumes destroyed in the library 
when the Palais de Justice was set on fire during the last days of the Com- 
mune. The library was founded in the year 9 of the Revolution, from 
books belonging to the émigrés, convents, and other religious establish- 
ments, declared to have become national property. Citizens Merlin, 
Ziangia, Comi, and Daunou made a choice of those considered desirable for 
the ‘Tribunal of Cassation, and additions were made at intervals. At the 
time of the fire they amounted to as many as 51,000 volumes, of which 
30,000 have perished. Among the volumes spared are a fine collection of 
theological works from the Convent of the Augustinians, from the Sorbonne, 
and the Abbaye Saint Victor; a MS. copy of the Registers of Parliament ; 
acollection of booke that formerly belonged to Cardinal Richelieu, with his 

1 +, Volumes from the library of the President de Harlay ; 
the “Grand Coutumiers” of France; the “ Gallia Christiana,” and other 
valuable works, among them the admirable catalogue of the library, by the 
late M. Denevers, 

LETTER-OPENING AT THR FRENCH Post OFFICE.—A pamphlet by M. 
Emile Lambry, an employé in the French Post office, recently pub'ished in 
Paris, gives some curious details about the “ Cabinet Noir,” as the depart- 
ment for opening letters from suspec’ed persons is called in France, Letters 
were opened under Charles X. and Louis Philippe, but under the Second 
Empire the * Cabinet Noir” acquired an importance previous!y unknown, 
The dishonourablo office of head opener of letters was occupied by a man 
named Simonel, who, from M. Lambry’s account, seems to Lave been sin- 
gularly well fitted for the pos: he held, At first Simonel only stopped 
letters in cbedience ton list sent to him from the Prefecture of Police. 
These letters were put in a bag and forwarded to the Prefecture, where they 
were opened and read, This proceeding was not illegal, as the Prefect of 
Police had, and still has, like the Home Secretary with us, a legal right to 
open any letters he thovght fit. But M. Simonel had not been long inoflice 
when Le was allowed to go a step further, and to open and read letters him- 
self, on condition, it would seem, that he concealed the fact of their having 
been tampered With from those to whom they were addressed. Simonel’s 
way of preceeding was as follows:—When a suspected letter fell into his 
hands he inserted the point of a very thin knife, specially made forthe pur- 
pose, under the seal, then, by dint of steady pressure, and thanks to the 
skill acquired by long practice, he removed the seal whole and without tear- 
irg the envelope, The letter read, and if necessary copied, Simonel slightly 


| Warmed the bottom of the seal, to melt the wax sufficiently toattach it again 
| to the paper, By this means he was enabled to defy detection, When letters 


were fastened with gum or a wafer it was still easier to open them: a few 
drops of hot water were all that was necessary. Foreign mail-bags pascing 
throug h Paris were not respected any more than letters to be delivered in 
France by the unscrupulous Simonel, who had armed himself with a co!- 
lection of the seals of every foreign Government, He was even provided 
with different sorts of foreign string, in order to disarm suspicion. It was 
only in extreme caser, however, that he went so far as to cut the string 
with which mail-bags from abroad are fastened, as he generally contrived 
to strain it enough to allow him to open the bag and take out the contents. 
No letters were safe from his prying eyes, andeven M. Rothschild’s financial 
correspondence was read by the indefatigable bead of the ** Black Cabinct,” 
who also was in the habit of opening all the Emprese’s letters to her friends, 
and submitting them to her Imperial husband, A few years ago M. Vandal, 
the last Director-General of the Post Office under the Empire, was interpel- 
lated in the Corps Législatif with regard to the existence of the “ Cabinet 
Noir,” on which occasion he indignantly denied that any department for 
the opening of letters existed at the Hotel des Postes. Five deputies were 
named at M. Vandal’s request to inspect the Post Office personally and 
certify to the correctness of his statement. Of course, when they came to 
make an inspection M. Vandal was careful to show them all the depart- 
ments of the Post Office except the “Cabinet Noir.” M. Lambry affirms that 
the opening of letters in Paris ceased with the Second Empire—a statement 
which may or may not be correct, 
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AT 
(From the “ Daily News."’) 
p, who has become confused of late amid the con- 
- | statements in regard to the dock labourers’ wages, might 
Oe ae than try to get hired for the day at unload a ship, 
Jo worse +7 aumerable objections to such a course, no doubt, but 
sab on there is the grave mischief of not knowing how to 
ve between Mr. Du Plat Taylor and the dock companies oh 
side, and Mr. T. Hughes, M1 ny and Mr. Caulfield, the 
)hourer, on the other. Mr. Taylor tells us that the altera- 
‘the rate of pay of labourers is nominal rather than real ; 
vulfield insists that he loses something like 4s. 6d, & week by 
Hefore the alteration, hisaverage earnings were about 19s Gd. 
1. and now, as we know from the dock companies, they enn. 
: , more than 15s. In either case, our typical dock laboutet 
to live on something under £1 a week ; aud it must be interest- 
, know how he contrives to do it, and what manner of man 
‘comes in the process. . 
cks are open all day, and are easily necessible to men 
for hire. The winter is the busy time—what with the 
te and spice ships coming in to unload; and the four 
of summer, say from middle of May to middle of Sep. 
the dock labourers’ real frost. But go when you will 
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-o their tura at a job; for, as this work is supposed to belong 


department, of uuskilled labour—though it caunot quite be 
do so—half the men in London who are quite hard up and 
~ something to do make their way to the docks. It is a sad 
+o see them huddled together in the rude sheds, like oxen, 
~ for a customer; yet it is really worth a man’s while to 
ov an old coat and a wideawake and stand amongst them, if 
for the sake of looking at certain que stions of political 
omy from another point of view. We have heard of the 
~cgue contrasts as to education and social position to be 


only 


mong 
; ae camer or more extraordinary than those presented 
+:e different varieties of would-be labourers at the docks, On 

vn labourer, disguised for the occasion, resulted in the fol- 
lowing partial analysis of the groups :—An engraver, who had 
arly lost the use of his eyes, and was therefore unfit for his 
". a poor bent creature, with a chest not much broader than 
| lm of a drayman’s hand, A commercial traveller, who had 
aco driven a pair, and sold silk on commission, but who had been 


ot a ounts. A man-about-town, of the Haymarket species, who 
had walked the hospitals without ever getting through them, who 
had gone in for examination after examination, until his mother, 
who kept him, died, and who had thereafter lived on some little 
money she had left behind her, but only to plump at last into the 
abyss of utter shiftlessness and want. A very sad case, this; all 
the sadder from the frankness with which the man himself 
was willing to dwell on its worst features. If he had only been 
able to master anything during his long apprenticeship to 
things in general, he would not have cared, But, no; 
je had tried one game after another, and it would not do; 
little “besting ’’ at billiards, but the intended victims bested him 
ustead; quack doctoring and the ‘* herbalists’ dodge,’’ but he had 
, one Clumsy mistake and had had to cut and run for it; 
ing at the music-halls, but he could never make sure of his 
cst-note; and here he was at last at dock-labouring, and he 
’t fit for that, for a couple of hours’ fetching and carrying 
dragged the very life out of him, and, what with the drink and 
the late hours of old, there wasn’t much to drag. Add to these 
specimens @ tramp or two, whose waiting was a mere blind for any 
noliceman about who might afterwards have to deal with their 
application for a casual’s ticket, and any number of real honest 
labourers, Whose appallingly miserable lot it was to have to hang 
‘bout here all day with no better prospect than that of being 
taken on for a couple of hours at 4d. the hour, and we have a 
pretty fair sample of the kind of men who frequent the sheds at 
the docks. A broader classification of them all may be thus sug- 
costed: the bad are always trying to borrow a penny from the 
cood for  baecy ”’ or *halfa pint ;’’ but the good are no sufferers, 
for they never have the penny to lend, and they all meet on the 
common ground of poverty and hunger. 

‘Tho sham labourer had always felt a most intense curiosity to 
know how his brother—the real one—could possibly keep body 
and soul together for self and family on his 18s. or 19s, a week. 
He had read ** How to Manage a House on £200 a Year,’’ and 
thought that was a mere problem of impossibilities ; and when it 
came to a question of how to manage it on something under £50, 
his powers of calculation wholly failed him. He had often essayed 
this more stupendotis mental labour on the moderate assumption 
that himself, a wife, and three children were to be provided for 
on the sum. He could never do it, though. Once he came very 
near victory, but he found he had left the mother and young ones 
with nothing to eat for just a day and « half; and when he had 
fed them he was exactly a week behind with his rent. Finding 
himself at the docks, therefore, he would not miss the opportunity 
of getting helped ont with his task by the man who must certainly 
lave done it over and over again, and he found means to get from 
a labourer blessed with seven children the financial history of his 
day and of his week. F 

it was during the twenty minutes allowed for dinner. A’ the 
very outset of the business the labourer unconsciously clear d up 
half the mystery, for he produced his ‘‘ mid-day meal’’ from a 
pocket-handkerchief, and the meal consisted of a lump of bread 
aud a horror of the sausage tribe known as a saveloy. 

“You see,” said the labourer, “this costs a penny, and as for 
the bread, I can’t quite reckon that up to a fraction, for it comes 
from home and gets lumped along with the home expenses. But, 
cut it as fine as you like, you can’t feed a family at much under 
ls, Gd. for six days’? ‘ 

The questioner was disposed to agree with him—the more 80 
when a subsequent visit to the home in question, a three-pair 
frout in Bethnal-green, showed the liberal construction he placed 
‘pon the word food. For ragged trimmings from_the butcher's 
dripping from the marine-store dealer’s, and tea made of 
the sweepings of warehouse floors were all recognised by that 
‘udearing title—“ which makes 14s. 6d., with your rent at 4s.,” 
pursued the man, biting off the end of his saveloy; ‘‘and then, 
dress ’em as bad ag you like, it’ll run into another shilling for 
clothes and boot leather, and there's 15s. 64., with not so much as 
drop of beer or a pipe of baccy accounted for.” 

He paused as though about to make a revelation, and then 
Ke er re J to repent of his purpose. The listener divined 
the diiiculty, 

_ And the drink and the smoking ?’’—‘‘ Well,” said the labourer, 
hurriedly, “they may talk as they like, but it’s a poor heart that 
dever rejoices; and what with sometimes mecting a friend and 
: metimes having to fight the miserables all by yourself you can’t 
0 it under’?—— 
“Under what ?”—* A shilling a week.’’ 
A shilling a week for dissipation! He might well look ashamed 


1 


wi 


of 
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_ “Sixpence for schooling,’’ the labourer went on, as he gathered 

"Pp oiscrumbs; “and that’s 17s.” 
, And you have still 2s, left ?’’—* Yes; but where’s your Sun- 
edinner? It ain’t in a man’s nature not to fancy a bit of 
nething extra on that day.” ; er 
‘he labourer had done the sum. But his capacity in this line 
\deutly had its limits, for when he was asked to work it out 
‘cain, with 15s, for a given total, he broke down. ‘I don’t see 
7oW You are to do it,” said he at last, after several fatilecombina- 
bs, “ without cutting off the lodging and living in the open alr, 


be dat, they'd have you under the Vagrant Act. No, it can’t 
> done,’’ 


Pd XJ. 1, BEDFORD has been unanimously elected chairman of the City 
vision of Sewers, in the room of Mr, Deputy De Jersey. 


, day, for instance, a two or three hours’ examination by | 


« sheds you will find them crowded with men eaget | 


| he first began to realise the difficults 
| tionary view’? of the Bible. 
| 4n elaborate reply, taking up the criticisms 


rst the ‘‘supers’” ata theatre ; butthey cannot possibly | 


NEW BOOK BY BISHOP COLENSO. 
Biskor COLEN So appears determined not to be put down, even 
by the highest authority, and has published another volume of 
criticisms upon the text of the Bible, ia which he deals as boldly 
with the subject as in any of his former writings, The work is a 
Q w Bible Commentary, which has been published 
shop Colenso contends, under the authority of the English 
1 Bench. Some years ago the Speaker of the House of 
8 suggested the idea of such a commentary as should 
) criticisms of the Bishop of Natal with the aid of the 
‘st modern scholarship. The composition of the work was 
settled, and the writers were appointed under the sanction of a 
1 included the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Arch York, the Bishop of London, the Bi hop of 
Llandaf sishop of Gloucester and Bristol, and others. The 
general editor is the Rey Canon Cook, who has been advised by a 
sinall committee, consisting of the Archbishop of York and the 
Re gius Professors of Divinity at Oxford and Cambridge, Bishop 
Colenso assumes, therefore, that the ‘Now Commentary” ex- 
1@ deliberate convictions of the Archbishops and 
sishops, ‘The first volume is devoted to the Pentateuch, and 
the task of writing an ‘ Introduction to the Pentateuch,” and an 
‘‘Introduction to Genesis’? has been intrusted to Dr. Harold 
Browne, the Bishop of Ely, the Divinity Professor to whom Bishop 
Colenso turned for ‘counsel and sympathy when, ten years ago, 
involved in “the tradi- 
ntr tions he now offeis 
of Dr, Browne one by 
one. For the most part they turn on minute points of Hebrew 
scholarship, which would not be intelligible to the general reader, 
The concluding passages of the preface, however, will show the 
f Bishop Colenso’s new work :— 

I feel that a crisis has arrived in the history of the Church of England 
end that from the peculiar circumstances of the cz from the fact that 
this work is in some sort put forth as a kind of challenge to myeelf ; as also 
that, having been so closely engaged in the examination of the Pentateuch, 
I have at my command without further labour the knowledge necessary to 
-xpose at onco the numerous fallacies which Bishop Browne has here 


I, the 


To those 


BC Ope 


| indorsed with all the authority of the English Episcopste, to be received 


d from the bagmen’s mess for some awkward deficiency in | 


| 


and taught as religious truths—a duty is laid upon me which I cannot, if I 
would, evade ; and my countrymen - at least those who have been interested 
in my writings—have a right to expect such a labour as this at my hands, 
Above all, if no other reason existed for my discharging this duty, I feel 
bound to do so in the interests of tke rising generation, and to protest 
sgainst the monstrous wrong that will be done to them, if, in defiance of 
@)l the triumphs of :cience in the present day, such teaching as this is to 
propagated in our schools and colleges as the teaching of the Charch of 
England, with the additional weight and impulse which must be derived 
from the authority of this Commentary, if its statements are allowed to be 
circulated without a direct and complete contradiction, It is certainly a 
striking and very instructive fact that in this age we see on the one hand 
the Roman Church maintaining with all its might the infallibility of the 
Man ; and on the other hand the Anglican Church maintaining with like 
zeal the idolatry of the Book—both from the same insane fear of the Truth 
which Ged is revealing more aud more fully as the ages pass on, and 
both with the same blind disregard of the fatal consequences which 
must inevitably follow should their views prevail —namely, the 
unbounded spread of infidelity and atheism, with all the attendant 
laxity and license, in the next generation, as it is more and more 
clearly seen by the multitude that their religions guides havo 
been, after all, but ‘blind leaders of the blind,” and teachers 
and taught shall fall into the ditch together. My dread of this must be 
my excuse if at times I have spoken of Bishop Brown and his criticisms 
with a severity which I would not otherwise use towards one whose private 
virtues I have always respected, but which the part he has here taken in 
attempting to bind more closely than ever upon the necks of Englishmen 
the treditionary yoke which Our Father, in His wise and gracious provi- 
dence, has loosened for us in the y ent age and intends us to cast off, 


| must be held, | think, abundantly to justify. 


The spirit in which Dr. Colenso writes is not inaptly illustrated 
by a quotation from Archbishop Whately’s remarks on Bacon’s 
soe which he conspicuously prints at the beginning of his 

ook ;— 


He who propagates a delusion, and he who connives at it when already 
existing, both alike tamper with truth. We must neither lead nor leave 
men to mistake falsehood for truth. Not to undeceive is to deceive. The 
giving, or not correcting, false reasons for right conclusions, false grounds 
for right belief, false principles for right practice—the holding forth, or 
fostering, false consolations, false enconragements, or false sanctions, or 
conniving at their being held forth or believed—are all pious frauds, This 
springs from, and it will foster and increase, » want of veneration for 
truth ; it is an affront put on the ‘ Spirit of Truth.’” 


TYPHOID FEVER. 


Tue circumstance that the Prince of Wales is unfortunately 
suffering from typhoid fever has attracted special attention to this 
disease, and affords an opportunity of giving some information as 
to its origin and character :— 

Typhoid or enteric fever—for this disease has more than one 


designation—ranks among the zymotic diseases, and as such is* 


eminently preventible. ‘The more clearly to designate its origin, 
Dr. Murchison has proposed to call it pythogenic fever, which 
indicates the fact, now well established, that it isa malady induced 
by a poison bred from decomposing animal matter. Of this title 
the Registrar-General has more than once, in his annual reports, 
expressed his approval, on the ground that it keeps always before 
the mind the crigin and characteristic mode of the diffusion of 
the disease. Typhoid fever is propagated chiefly by the emana- 
tions from bad drains or by pollution of the drinking-water. Its 
distinctive characters have only been clearly defined within the 
last twenty or thirty years, having at an earlier date been con- 
founded with typhus and other forms of continued fever. It never 
prevails as a great epidemic, like typhus, nor is it contagious in 
the came sense that typhus is contagious; but its prevalence is 
local, and arises from the uniform action of the same original 
causes, It is most apt to occur in circumscribed epidemics at the 
end of autumn, or after a long continuance of warm weather. In 
the great majority of such outbreaks it has been possible to point 
out as a cause some serious defect in the drainage or in the 
purity of the water. But with our present system of drainage 
and peculiarities of house-building the most careful fore- 
thought has not always sufficed to prevent the generation 
of the poison, Although, therefore, typhoid fever may 
emphatically be Genominated the fever of sanitary neglect, 
and although most outbreaks may be traced to neglect—often 
culpable neglect—of the authorities or of individual householders, 
such culpability or such carelessness must not be assumed to exist 
in every instance. Very extraordinary accidents and unlooked- 
for mischances have, before now, led to sharp outbreaks of enteric 
fever. Thus Dr. Murchison, in his standard work on the subject, 
relates incidents in which sudden explosions of typhoid fever, in 
apparently well-built and well-drained houses, have appeared at 
the outset so inexplicable as to give rise to suspicions of accidental 
or criminal poisoning. In these instances, the disease has been 
clearly traced to palpable contamination of air or water with 
sewer poison. It must by no means be inferred that the illness of 
the Prince of Wales has been contracted at Sandringham, There 
is, indeed, evidence which makes it unlikely that it wasso. The 
disease is not one which immediately reveals itself. It has a varied 
and sometimes a protracted period of incubation. Sometimes 
symptoms characteristic of the fe ver will declare themselves within 
a day or two of exposure to the poison, and at other times not 
until after an interval of two or even three weeks, During this 
period the patient may secm to enjoy his usual health; and even 

shen the disease shows itself, its onset Is so insidious that it is 
often difficult, in taking a retrospective view of the symptoms, to 
ix precisely the date , ; ; J 
fein ntly Yegine with symptoms not differing in apy essential 
respect from those of an ordinary febrile cold. 


THE RAILWAY WORKMEN AT CREWE, who have obtained the conces- 
si of fifty-four hours pe x 
on by the establishment of a scholarship, to be called * The Nine-Hours 


Scholarship.” A committce has been appointed to take charge of the 
project. 


~. | receipts of railway companic 
of the commencement of the malady, as it | 
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ee EPPING FOREST 
_ Two important bills in connection with Epping Forest will be 
introduced into Parliament during the ensuing Session, Ohe, in- 
troduced by the Corporation of the city of London, seeks for 
powers to enable the Corporation to purchase all rights of the 
lord 3 of the manors in Epping Forest, for the purpose of securing 
the forest for ever as a place of recreation for the public, subject 
to its use by persons having rights of common therein; to make 
by-laws, &c., for the management of the forest, and to apply for 
the purposes of the bill moneys belonging to them or under 
their control, except moneys held on trust. ‘The other, brought 
forward by the Commissioners of Works and Public Buildings, 
seeks to enlarge the powers of the Epping Forest Commissioners, 
app vinted under the Epping Forest Act of last Session; to autho- 
rise the Commissioners to suspend, if they think fit, all legal and 
other proceedings how pending or hereafter instituted respecting 
forestal rights, rights of common, inclosures of land, or any other 
matters to bo inquired into by tho Commissioners, until the ex« 
piration of the next Session of Parliament, after they have made 
their finalreport; to enable them to make provisional orders for 
the management of the forest; to prevent inclosures, waste, or 
destruction of vert, herbage, trees, or shrubs in the forest: and to 
give them exclusive jurisdiction over all pending proceedings in 
law or equity relating tothe forest; and to authorise them to pro- 
hibit all future legal proceedings, ¢ xcept before them or under 
the ir direction. Power is also sought to suspend the action of the 
Verderers’ and all other Courts, held under any Charter or Act 
relating: to the forest, and, if necessary, to determine all 
proceedings taken thereunder; and to amend or repeal all 
Acts or charters relating to the forest. At a meeting of the 
Hackney District Board of Works, held on Friday night last, Mr. 
Runtz reminded the board that on a previous occasion he had 
stated that it was the intention of the City authorities to impose 
a tax upon corn for the purpose of meeting the expenses to be 
incurred in endeavouring to secure the preservation of Epping 
Forest. At that time he said his informant was Mr. Ayrton, the 
First Commissioner of Works; but« gentleman sitting opposite, 
Mr. Cox, denied that the statement was correct. Notices were, 
however, now appearing in the daily newspapers which proved he 
was right, and that the Council really intended to take a step that 
would virtually be putting a tax upon people's bread for the pur- 
pose of giving them a bit of grass. Mr, Cox, in reply, said the 

ity council did not contemplate such action as had been referred 
to. The Corporation had by charter and by custom a right to 
charge meterage upon all corn entering the port of London, and 
this had hitherto produced about £15,000 a year, which went into 
tho City coffers, and would be expended as the council thought 
proper. After reading the notices to which reference had been 
made, he proceeded to explain that it was simply meant to substi- 
tute a system of toll instead of continuing the present one of 
meterage, which would reduce the revenue derived from this 
source about one third, and that on payment of all charges the 
net income in future would not exceed £6000 or £7000 a year. 
This fund it had been decided should be devoted to securing 
Epping Forest and maintaining it as a place of recreation for the 
ublic. The statement of Mr. Ayrton was as far from the real 
act as it could well be, and the member who had introduced this 
subject would see that he had been keeping bad company and had 
received bad information, 


VILLA GARDENS. 

LitrLe trees are frequently recommended as being peculiarly 
adapted for small gardens, but it may be seriously questioned 
whether they, for the space they occupy and the attention they 
require to keep them to the size recommended, are of any value, 
Very large trees are, of course, as much out of place in the villa 


garden as very small trees are objectionable, and it may be safely . 


said that pyramidal trees ranging from 5 ft. to 8 ft. in height, and 
from 2ft. to 4ft. in diameter, are the most suitable. Trees of 
these dimensions, practically speaking, take up but little room, 
for they can be planted alongside the walks, and the space between 
the trees and the walks cropped with salading and other plants 
that will not impoverish the soil too much. They can also be planted 
in rows across the quarters at distances of about 12 ft. apart, and 
the spaces between filled with dwarf-growing subjects, so as not 
to deprive them of their fair share of lightand air. Espaliers 
can abo be planted by the side of the walks or across the quarters, 
and the vacant space cropped with vegetables, in the same manner 
as recommended above. Pear and apple trees trained as espaliers 
are best planted so as to present a face both to the east and to the 
west, and thus ensure both sides of the trees and all the fruit re- 
ceiving full exposure to the sunshine. Cherry and plum trees 
may, on the other hand, be trained in a line ruuning due east and 
west, so that one side of the tree has a north and the other a 
south aspect. As the fruit on the south side of the trees will attain 
maturity a few days sooner than that on the north, the season of 
each kind will be prolonged considerably. The planting of the 
trees must, however, be determined by the existing arrangements 
of the walks and quarters; and, so long as the trees are in an open 
position, the cultiyator need not trouble himself much about the 
points of the compass to which the sides of the trees face, In 
purchasing pyramidal trees, select such as have a somewhat robust 
appearance, are well furnished with short jointed wood and fibrous 
roots, and are about 3ft. in length, and of a proportionate dia- 
meter. They should be planted about 6 ft. apart in the rows, and 
3 ft. from the side of the walks. ‘The espalier trees should also be 
of fair size, and have about three horizontal shoots on each side of 
the leader. A distance of 10 ft. apart is the most desirable, but 
they may be planted either nearer or farther apart, according to 
the wish of the cultivator. Currant and gooseberry trees should 
be large enough to give promise of producing a crop of fruit the 
second season after planting, and should have stems not less 
than l5in, in length. These should be planted in rows 
4ft. apart, and from 3ft, to 4ft. apart in the rows. If 
planted by the side of walks they should be about 30 in. from 
the walk, and a row of strawberry plants put between the 
trees and the walk, to prevent loss of space. All the fruit trees 
should be planted immediately they come from the nursery, or as 
soon after as the weather and the state of the soil will permit. 
For that reason the ground should be prepared before the trees 
are purchased. It should be dug or trenched to a moderate depth, 
and if it has become impoverished a moderate dressing of manure 
will be of considerable service in promoting a healthy growth. In 
ordinary good soils it is not desirable to apply manure to young 
newly-planted trees, because it encourages a gross luxuriant habit 
of growth and necessitates root-pruning before it would otherwise 
be desirable. In planting make the holes large enough to admit 
of all the roots, after the very longest fleshy roots have been 
shortened, being spread out horizontally. Make the holes a few 
inches greater in depth than the trees are to be planted, and then 
put in a few inches of soil from the surface, to spread the roots upon. 
Then fill in with soil, and place a layer of the most friable soil 
obtainable immediately over the roots, and tread the soil firm as 
the filling-in goes on. Stout stakes should be put to the trees 


| immediately they are planted, to hold them securely in their lace 


and prevent injury to the roots from the tree swaying to anc fro. 
Dwarf bushes and espaliers will not require stakes ; but the latter 
must be secured to the trellis soon after they are planted.— Zhe 
Gardener’ s Magazine, 


RAILWAY PROFITS.—The Board of Trade returns state that the net 
sin the United Kingdom in the year 1870— 
that is to say, the gross receipts from all sources minus the working €x- 
penditure—amounted to 618; and that this is equal to 4°41 per 
cent on the amount of nich’ had b:en received down to the end of 
that year. Inthe year 1! iis net profit was only 4 08 per cent on the 
capital; and in 1869 it was 4°22 per cent. It is mentioned, however, that 
geveral companies have not sent in their half-yearly accounts; it {is pre- 


r week, have resolved to commemorate their suc- | sumed that they are not in a position to hold meetings of their share- 


holders, and consequently do not print accounts. The statement for 1871 
will probably be more eomplete, as an Act of last Session imposes a heavy 
penalty for failing to make returns, 
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INVESTITURE OF M. THIERS WITH THE ORDER OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 


JUSTICE IN FRANCE. 


Tuz subjoined statements, which we extract from a letter from 
Paris in a daily contemporary, illustrate the manner in which 
justice is dispensed in pany at present. 

HOW PRUSSIANS FARE IN CIVIL COURTS. 

A scandalous instance has occurred of the triumphant acquittal 
of a murderer of a German soldier; and this time a Seine jury 
has incurred the disgrace of ay justice and glorifying crime. 
The facts are undisputed. On Sept. 5 last a discharged French 
soldier named Desiré Narcissus Caesar Tonnelet, who had been 
carried & prisoner into Germany from Metz, went to dine with 
some friends at a tavern at Fontenay, near Vincennes. Over the 
bottle the remark was made that there were Prussians not further 
off than the neighbouring village of Nogent. Thereupon the hero 
of Metz, Narcissus Caesar, expressed the opinion that they ought 
all to be killed, adding that, for his own part, if he could only 
catch one ‘*in a corner’’ he would do for him. Subsequently he 
offered to bet two bottles of wine that he would kill a Prussian 


before night. The repast over, at about four in the afternoon, 
the party sallied forth and marched towards Nogent. They were 
all more or less the worse for oo but it was in evidence that 
Narcissus Caesar was the least ik of the lot. They insulted 
and threatened several German soldiers and a Prussian officer 
walking with his wife. The officer passed on without taking any 
notice. The gem ran several yards after one Prussian, swear- 
ing he would kill him; but he thought better of it, and rejoined 
his comrades. At half-past six in the evening, when the revellers 
had got as far as the hamlet of Monterau, Narcissus Cesar, seeing 
a German soldier walking peaceably on the other side of the road, 
ran across and asked him if he was not a Prussian. The man, 
who turned out to be a private in the 2nd Thuringian Regiment, 
named Denmuller, replied, ‘‘ Yes, I Saxon, thou French.’’ There- 
pes Narcissus Cawsar drew an open knife which he had concealed 
about his person and stabbed Denmuller with it so vigorously that 
he fell dead on the spot. The party ran away. Narcissus Cesar, 
being swifter of foot than the others, escaped to Paris. Some of 
his friends were arrested ; but, as they were only spectators of the 


THE CAMP AT FLEURY, NEAR PARIS. 


murder, the Germans released them. French justice has just 
had to deal with the assassin in the Paris Assize Court. The pre- 
siding Judge, M. Thevenin, in a series of leading questions, en- 
couraged the prisoner to complain of bad feeding and ill-usage, 
which he had endured when a prisoner in Pomerania. In conse- 
quence of this iJl-treatment, he admitted having said that if the 
war were to recommence he would willingly sacrifice his life to 
kill a Prussian. “‘Oh!’’ exclaimed the Judge, ‘if that were 
all, I should praise instead of blame you; we all hate them; 
but what the witnesses prove is that you said you would kill a 
Prussian if you could get him ina corner; that is herr | dif- 
ferent thing. Kill your enemy if you can on the battle-field; but 
don’t assassinate him. Our national dignity is interested not to 
tolerate such a deed.’’ The prisoner then pretended that Den- 
muller had struck him in the face and put his hand on the hilt of 
his sword, and that he had drawn the knife in self-defence. 
Being reminded by the Judge that he had never said anything of 
the kind on his first examination, he offered the excuse that he 
then had a bad cold and was bothered. The evidence clearly 


350 


showed that the plea of self-defence was an afterthought, and 
that the .murdered man was attacked without any provocation 
whatever. Moreover, Me, Lachaud, the prisoner's counsel, did not 

lace his defence upon this ground. ‘The Advovate-General 

homas, in a short speech for the prosecution, said truly enough 
that, whatever tho feelings of the jury might be, it would be 
dangerous not to do justice even to Prussians, because 
they were still in possession of six departments, and might 
be provoked to take terrible reprisals. Me. Lachaud 
said he hardly thought it necessary to addross the jury, 
as he well knew they would never give a verdict against an | 
fellow who had been actuated by a deep feeling of patri 
His client belonged to a respectable family, was a good workman, 
had never belonged to political societies, and his brother had re- 
ceived six wounds while fighting the Germans. Who could blame 
him for hating the Prussians? In this hatred lay the hope and the 
honour of the country. The Prussians were so treacherous that 
they were not entitled to French justice. French diplomacy was 
honest, but that of Prussia was not. 
about national dignity and impartial justice. 
words, by listening to which France would always be a dupe. 
Prince Bismarck would be the first to laugh if the jury were 
simple enough to convict his client. 
ordinary ideas of justice must be suspended. When Prussia be- 
haved better it would be time to resume them. He concluded by 
reading an article from the Gaulois, complaining of hardships in- 
flicted upon the population of Epernay, where lately a country- 
man of Narcissus Ciosar, who has not 
a German in the streets, 
the jury, and apparently by the audience, which greeted the ac- 


These were times in which | Madame Arabelia God 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


same composer’s ‘Ruy Blas’’ overture. 
things’’ was, unhappily, spread before a rather scanty array of 
guests; but the enjoyment of those present did not seem any the 
less‘on that account. The solo pianist was Mr. Charles Hallé; 
and the vocalists comprised Malle. Jeanne Devries, Signor Vizzam, 
and Signor Borella, We shou!d add that Mr. Halié played, in 
his own neat way, Heller's difficult caprice on the bea 
melody by Schubert known as ‘La Truite,’’ a melody the com- 
poser not only set to words, but used as a theme in one of his 
great compositions for the chamber. 

On the same afternoon Mr. A. Chappell gave tl 
Saturday concerts at St. James's Hall, Mads 


cond of his 
Néruda, MM. 


Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti being egain the ‘* quart 
Arabella Goddard the solo pianist, and Herr Sto 


vocalist. Madame Goddard gave a splendid inte 
Beethoven’s sonata in A flat (with the Funeral March), and 
roused her audience to enthusiasm by playing the brilliant finale 
in a style absolutely perfect. Those who know the movement 


he sings better than any voealist now before the public. 
The last Monday Popular Concert again brought forward 
who this time introduced Schubert's 
beautiful fantasia-sonata in G major. Madame Goddard—the 
ioneer of classical pianof: music—was the first to introduce 
hubert's work to an English audience, and nobody plays it like 
herself even now. Well acquainted with the minutest shade of its 


een discovered, murdered | meaning, sho brings the entire sonata in all its fulness before 
Me. Lachaud’s doctrine was adopted by | those Ke 


who have ears to hear. Thus it was on Monday evening. 


The programe also comprised Mozart's fayonrite clarinet 


quittal by a murmur of applause, which would have been more | quintet, and his sonata for violin and piano in F major, as well 
marked had not the Judge repressed the commencement of the | as Haydn's quartet in D minor. From this enumeration the 


manifestation, 
HOW MILITARY TRIBUNALS DEAL WITH JOURNALISTS, 


While the murder of an inoffensive Prussian is regarded as a 
meritorious act by the civil tribunals of France, justice of a 
widely different quality is administered by the Versailles courts- 
martial. The third Court has astonished and terrified the Parisian 
journalists by inflicting upon M, Louis Ulbach, the editor of the 
Cloche, the tremendous sentence of three years’ imprisonment and 
6000f. fine for having been so bold as to eriticise the Court's pro- 
ceedings. On Nov. 10 a young man named Daprat, who wrote 
accounts of the corn and vegetable markets in the Cloche, was tried 
before this court-martial for having borne arms under the Com- 
mune. M. Ulbach, being called as a witness to character, was 
asked very roughly both by the President and the Judge-Advocate 
whether the Cloche had not supported the Commune. Oa denying 
the imputations and referring to the notorious fact that he was 
in great danger from the Commune and had hidden him- 
self to avoid arrest, the Judge-Adyocate said, “Oh! that 
does not matter. Rochefort also ran away, and yet he 
was for the Commune.’’ M,. Duprat, for whose career as & 
Communist officer M. Ulbach was in no way responsible, was 
sentenced to transportation. The next day M. Ulbach wrote in 
the Cloche an article expressive of astonishment thatthe President 
should have accused the Cloche of supporting the Commune, and 
lamenting, in terms certainly not complimentary to the Court, but 
at the same time by no means violent, that such ‘* profound i 
rance’’ of current events should prevail among military officers, 
upon whom, as matters stand, the responsibility devolves of 
judging the most complicated and delicate military questions in 
the last resort. Had M. Ulbach stopped here, prebabvly no harm 
would have happened to him. Bat when he had finished his 
article he committed the extreme impruadoence of sending a copy 
of his paper, under cover, to every member of the court-martial, 
This was a most unjustifiable, as well as a foolish, proceeding, 
Judges, whether civil or military, could not perform their duties 
with independence and necessary comfort if they were liable to be 
harassed by personal complaints from anybody who may feel ag- 
grieved by their decisions, M. Ulbach, by sending the paper in 
such a way as to call the attention of the members of the court 
individually to his article, put himself in direct personal collision 
with them, set them at defiance, and left it to be inferred, if they | 
took no notice of the challenge, that they were wrong and he was 
right. This, which was the strons poiut of the Court, is not, | 
however, the one on which it has taken action, M. Ulbach was | 
not indicted for contempt of court, but for a ‘false report’ of 
a trial, and for defamation. ‘The objection that his article was 
not a mF at all, but merely a criticism, was disposed of at once 
by the Judge-Advocate, who said thata single “word” relative 
to the proceedings of a court-martial constituted a report. The 
falsity in this case consisted in representing the president to have 
‘tasserted’’ that the Cloche supported the Commune, whereas he 
merely asked the question whether it did not support the Com- 
mune, M. Ulbach will carry sympathy with him when he asks 
whether such a question put to him in an imperious tone by 
the Court was not equivalent to an assertion, And yet for this 
** false report’’ alone he is condemned to three years’ imprison- 
ment; for on the charge of defamation, consisting in taxing the 
members of the Court with ignorance, he was found not guilty, 


MUSIC. 


“Les HuGuenots” was produced at the Royal Italian Opera | 
| be perennial or ** perpetual,’ is called the 


last Saturday night, and attracted the usual large audience. 
Meyerbeer’s opora is always a reliable card in any managerial 
pack, The interest of its story, the skill with which its plot runs 
on to the final dénoiment, and thesplendour of its mise en sctne, 
are all features materially helpful to thisend. But, on the other 
hand, ‘‘ Les Huguenots’? demands resources which few lyric 
theatres possess; and it is highly creditable to Mr. Mapleson that, 
during a winter season, he is able to put forward a tolerably good 
representation, Valentina was, of course, personified by Mdlle. 
Titiens, who long ago made the character her own, and still re- 
tains it unchallenged. It is useless to go over again all the points 
of excellence she displays. Knough that, from begianing to end 
of the opera, Mdille. Titiens was fully equal to the most exacting 
demands, Madame Trebelli again assumed her favourite part as the 
page, Urbano, and agnin won an encore for her charming delivery of 
** Nobili Signor.’’ Marguerite was represented in no very striking 
fashion by Mdlle, Colombo, Themalecharacters were sust ined more 
or less well; Signor Fancelli, for example, acquitting himself with 
much distinction as Raoul, particularly in the great duet, the 
severe demands of which he met in a fashion scarcely anticipated. 
He was recalled at the close of the act and warmly applauded. 


| Switzerland. 
| spectator at some distance 


| where torrents run, there are being formed str 


| The example is perfect av reg 
| that have teen mentioned as existing in North Wales. 
| then proceeded, with the assistance of a diag 
| excellent view of a glacier with its mountain 


amateur reader will understand how interesting a concert was 
given, and with what zest it was enjoyed by a largeand intelligent 
audience, 


INSTRUCTION IN SCIENCE AND ART FOR WOMEN. 

Proressor DuNcAN delivered another of his series of lectures 
on ** Physiography,’’ on Wednesday, at the South Kensington 
Museum, making eome further observations on the subject of 


| ** denudation,’’ more particularly with regard to the action of ice, 


one of the most remarkable of the various denuding agents by 
which tho peculiarities of the landscape are determined. By way 
of illustration he described, in the first place, the traces of the 
action of ice in former tithes in the region of Snowdon, in North 
Wales, and its effect in denuding the mountains and valleys, and 
producing their general contour. He described the locality with 
the aid of a diagram, giving a view of Snowdon and the Pass of 
Llan 


asif traced out by means of a gigantic cl I lel, 
and are cast into the hare l rhood of 
these marking’, undulk ished, 


There a 
dome- 


in 


meto be sex the same 

a little way up the hill sides, may be ecen large blocks of 

stones placed upon smaller ones, and evidently not placed there 
by any human strength or i ity. Thess neculisrities are 


cominon, in a greater or les he valleys in the region 


of Snowdon. In one 3 of Lianbs whero 
similar features pre 9 observed that where 
it enters the main valley tterial h n accumu. 


lated, and this is found on es 
mud, and to contai “3 of 
such as those r x 
denudation by ice. 
pass or the mountain. The position of the dy 
of the valleys reach to an elevation of 300 ft., show 
ting down of the valleys could not have been duc 
at once suggests th: 
employed in the work, 


r very fine 


have b 
to 


me other great force must 
The same peculiar tr 


en 
be 


are 


found in several other of the valleys of Wales, and in those | 
| thatt 


of Cumberland and other parts of the At the 


country. 


| present time we have no instance in this country of similar 
| J 


peculiarities being formed, but we have not far to goto find 
such instances. They are to be found in Norway and in 
The * everlasting snow’’ . 
ne of great quietude—it seoms, in 
fact, the very emblem of quietude, But as the mountains are 
approached it is seen that a vast amount of denudation is going 
on, with which that snow has something to do , 

portions of all those narrow valleys, which hay 


and 
features similar to those to be found inthe valleys about Sn 
s all the different 


tions 


turer 
ai, which gave an 
ies, to describe 
1, und their mode of 
at the point to which the 
3 and melts, or ceases to 
‘snow line; ’’ that the 
perennial snow collects in great thickness, and consolidates in the 
upper valleys above the snow line, or snow level, and, under the 
influence of pressure and alternate partial thawing and freezing, 
turns into masses of ice, which, under tho name of glaciers, fill up 
the valleys more or k that the rocks on the side of the glacier 
valley are denuded } he sub-aerial agents, the detritus falling 
on the glacier and into the cracks and fissures of the ice; that as 
the glacicr moves slowly downwards both the glacier and its in- 
cluded detritus scrape the sides and floor cf the valley and 
“‘denude”’ them; and that the results of the denudation of the 
valley by all the usual ageuts and by ice in motion are carried 
down to the termination of the glacier, forming there what is 
| called a ‘terminal moraine,” which would correspond to the 
| accumulation of material already noticed as appearing at the 
termination of one of the valleys of Snowdon. The amount 
| of denudation which goes on in this way, the Professer suggested, 
may be imagined from the fact that some of these glaciers of 


the conditions under which glaciers are for: 
operation as denuding agents, explaining tt 
snow reaches downwards on the mountain 


| the Alps extend to as much as 2 miles in length, while some of 
them attain a height of 600 ft. to 700ft. above theirown floor. At 
| certain periods, under unusual heat, the glaciers ‘ recede,” or are 


toa river, and | 
On the ot 


of the Alps presents to the | 


This “feast of fat | 


It was. all very well to talk | referred to will comprehend all that is involved in this statement. | 


These were fine | Herr Stockhausen had to repeat Schubert's ‘‘ Wanderer,’ which | 


} tra 


DEC. 2, 1974 
ce eee | 
: THE TICHBORNE TRIAL. 

On Friday week Henry Jackson, a gardener 
George Beaken, a sergeant of police in the same t 
to speak to the claimant's identity, The evidence of tl 
mentioned witness did not agree in all respects with th : 
ments contained in his affidavit, and, upon the Jud: ‘ 
some questions during the Attorney-General’s ce; 
Serjeant Ballantine objected to the queries being 


aS Poole 
ny 


OW, Were ¢ alle 


directed to the man both from the Bar and tho é 

The Chief Justico protested against the “inte rf r : 

the learned counsel, who expressed a ho apie 
would not make any remarks unil tl 3 


t ase, Sir W. Bovill replied that he should make 
observations he pleased, and told Serjeant Ballantine 
could say what he liked when it came to his turn to 
jury. His Lordship afterwards explained that an im 
had ones been sentenced by him to tea years’ penal servitude » 
the testimony of the police, and he was, perhaps, mor 8 sneie 
than others to an incident which showed that a poli pone ). 
stated in evidenca the direct contrary of what he had sw or i 1 
affidavit. Mr. Baigent, whoso name has been so often mention 
in the course of the trial, was the next witness, and his norrat 
of the events and circumstances which induced him to esp ree ta 
cause of the claimant was of a highly interesting charactey, 

The interest in the case was, on Monday, greater than upon ar 
occasion since the trial was resumed on the 7th inst, Mr Baig a 
was under cross-examination during the whole of the day : ile 
incidentally stated that he was connected with the Tichborne 
family by marriage ; that he had separated from his wife a lady 
of property, four or five days after the ceremony ; and that he di l 
no know where she was now residing. A great deal of the ; ros 
examination turned upon some expressions used by the witness 
correspondence with others respecting the claimant's right to th ; 
estates, and in one or two of which the latter and the Dowa-. 
Lady Tichborne were referred to in not very complimentary te 

Tuesday’s proceedings again consisted wholly of the cros 
examination of Mv. Baigent at the hands of Mr. Hawkins, 7 
witness complained several times that the learned counsel was 1), 
duly pressing him, and at length, on Mr. Hawkins askine hi: 
‘Now, did it not strike you asstrange?’’ Mr. Baigent interrunt: | 
with a loud and emphatic *No!’’ “Serjeant Ballantine ean: 
his assistance, saying he had already answered the au 
a dozen times, the witness amending the declaration b 
that he had given a dozen answers, and that the interroz 
were repeated only to annoy him. As he complained of bei: 
bewildered, a brief adjournment took place. oh 

On Wednesday and Thursday Mr. Baigent’s cross-examinat ion 
once more engrossed attention. In the course of the procesdines 
on Me ednesday an important fact bearing upon the conduct of ¢ 

ra 


Vv 

that | 
address ¢ 
Llocent ; 


i 


{ 


entioned, Serjeant Ballantine spoke of Mr. Hay 
ing from printed copies of the shorthand w; 
moreover, had been furnished to the Judee , 
elaimant’s counsel, however, had no such copy —they cou 
not afford it. Lhe Attorney-General retorted by qnoting tio 
number of the claimant’s counsel, and the circumstance thot 
he kept his bri m. The Ju also remarked on the f 
that the plaintiff ad given 200 gs. for a horse, and : 

with regard to the counsel employe t could hardly t 
that they appeared without bei paid To thi 
Ballantine replied that, having undertaken the ca 
would not abandon it 
coming. The Judge expressed his sur} aS this announ 
whereupon the Attorney-General intimated that “it must 
use the statement has be 


ply to the other,” 


° , , 
simply becanse their fees were not for 


not ti 
n made on one side enly, 


supposed, bec 
it does nos s 


HE&nings AND MARRIAGES.—The conne 
marri nay not obvious to all, but the 
enoug in the re for the third quar 
of Froserburg es that the herring 
siue of the catch, inclndi 
£150,000 sterling, and the marri 


on between herrings and 
cottish registers m i 

of the pres 
fishery was ver 
casks and enring, may be et down at 
es were 80 per cent above the average. 
snd, the registrar of Tarbat has to report a steady falling off 


| in the fishing at that creek, and congscqnently the quarter ad witie 
} @n entry in the marriage register, The registrar cf Lochgilpheal al 
| retore t the herring tishe 1a3 been a failure in the loch, and sist 


Ona 
ri 


accounts for tae blank in the marriage column this quarter. 
regisuiar, ip his return for the quarter, repocts marriages in his dist 
‘like angels’ visite, few and far besween ;” at the fishing villages it m 
put more brietly—no herring no wedding. . . 


I sR AND SMALLPOX IN LONDON.—The returns presented at t! 
meeting of the Mecrepolitan Asylums managers last § aturday showed tha 
fever was gre nereasing, no lees than fifty cases having been admitted at 
Homerton during the fortnight, and there are now eighty-nine pa ient 


be 


ho a] 
In the report presented by Dr. Gayton, the medical 
Je that 
n sending 
t =pital, aud the m in which this duty was carried ous 

Ww: s0 Compiained of, One case was given as an illustration. A poo: 
woman named Downs, who lived in Birdeage-walk, Bethnal green, wa 
Confined on the 16th ult., and on the next day arash which came out on 
her pronounced to be IIpox. Thewoman and her infant were taken 
tothe lin the parish ula ,and although the night was extremely 


cold, ** newns Appeared to have been taken to ensure any extra comfor 
during the journey.’’ The woman was found upon her arrival to be in 
a traly deplorable condition, and she died on the evening of the 19th. r. 
Gayton stated that he was uuable to satisfy imself that it was ci 
judicious or § ary to bave removed the poor woman, especially ¢ 

w ting from the of recent childbirth, A large nu 

r mitted had, he i, from the outset been considered to be 


recovery, and a few had been recei 
nplained that the Whitechapel anthoritic 
Xx pa 3in an ambular which hed conveyed fever patients 
ut previous disinfection, The medical superintendent of the 
fever asylum reported that patients had been eent from Whitechapel in the 
same v ich hat conveyed smallpox patie and he drew atten 
to t! e comp ations likely to @ in conseque! It was resolved tt 
Dr. Gayton’s report should be s to the Betnnal-green guardians, and to 
Local Goverament B yas also resolved that a circular let 


Ci 


Id be sent to the } ! authorities, d ing that separate conveys: 
should be used for fever and smallpox patients, 
THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS BILL. — Pant U,—At the meeting of the 
Soci al Science Ins ttion, on Mondsy evening—Dr. Lyon Piayfa 
in the chair—the subject covsidered waa the desirability of re-int: 
| into Ps ment the second part of the Kudowed Schools Bill (186) cn 
conte ated the establishment of an educational council. The discussic! 
Was opened by Mr. J, ch, who maintained that, aluhough the operation 


Signor Agnesi presented an excellent St. Bris; Signor Mendioroz | so reduced as to leave their channels to a certain extent exposed | 


was effective as Nevers; and in Signor Antonucci the faithful old 
Huguenot soldier had a bluff and hearty representative. As 
regards the mise en sctne we need not speak. 

Lhe operas played during the present week have been * Lucia,’’ 


| to view. This occurs during the hot wind called ** foh),’’ 
sometimes blows in Switzerland. 
§ thara, northwards and north-westwards, striking 

| Alps, and thawing large qnantities of the snow and i 


which 


sinst the 
Traces 


It blows from the Desert of | 


on Monday; ‘* La Traviata,’’ on Tuesday ; and * Les Huguenots,’’ | are then to be found precisely similar to those alrea ly “desori ed | 


on Wednesday (morning performance). For Thursday ‘ Don 
Pasquale’? was announced ; and for Friday, ‘* Robert le Diable.”’ 

A concert took place, at St. James's yesterday week, 
when Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater’’ was performed by the band, 
chorus, and princi; of the Royal Italian Opera, with whom 
was specially associated Mr. Sims Reeves, Our great tenor sang 
**Cujus animam ”’ in his own unequalled way, and found worthy 
coll es in Mdlle. Titiens and Madame Trebelli, whose render- 
ing of ‘* Quisest homo ’’ had tobe repeated. The ‘*Inflammatus,”’ 
of course, made a great effect, its solo being splendidly given by 
Malle, Titiens. Sir Julius Benedict conducted, and the large 
audience was further entertained by a miscellaneous selection of 
pieces introducing Mdlle, Marie Marimon aud other operatic 
artists. 

Mozart’s “‘ Jupiter’? symphony was the pitce de résistance at 
the Crystal Palace concert of Saturday last, and rarely bas that 
noble work had a finer rendering. It was played almost, if not 
quite, to perfection, Other features of note in the programme 
were the overture to Sir Sterndale Bennett’s ‘‘May Queen,’ 
Mendelssohn's second pianoforte concerto (in D minor), and the 


| as occurring in the region of Snowdon. Having shown that simi- 


lar traces are being produced by the action of ice in other parts of | 


the world where perpetual snow lies, as in the regions of the 

Himalayas and the dbaes, and in Norway and Teelaud, Professor 

Duncan pointed out that, Saowdon being below the snow line in 

our existing climate, no such operations can take place in that 
uarter now. When glaciers were formed in the valleys of Snow- 
on, that mountain was probably little, if at all, higher than it 

, = aad but the climate of this country generally was very 
ifferent, 


LONDON £cu00L BoARD.—At Wednesday's meeling of the London 
School Board there was a discussion npon a report of the Scheme of Ednca- 
tion Committee, and eventually resolution, moved by Professor Huxley, 
was carried, after having been amended. It declared that in one of the 
new schools about to be built the children of the junior and senior schools 
should, as in Germany, be divided into classes of not more than eighty each, 
with # spectal teacher for each class, and that a separate room be provided 

| for every class, the general school-room being available for one class, It 
| was stated that a “rich public trust” had undertaken to erect echools in 
the Tower Hamlets district, 


of the ¢ 


isiog commission in framing ect 
dow hools might set m rs right, it was necessary to have 501 
manent authority, as orig Y contemplated by the Government Li 
order to keep them right, Ast the same time, he was not prepared t 
mit himself unreservedly to the details of the constitution of the cou 
proposed in thas part of the measure ; and appeared to look 2 good deni to 
the es.abli-hment of a Ministry of Education to solve the difficulties ; 
question, and to assign to the Universities and other educational ag 
and authorities their proper places in a havmonfous scheme. Mr. 
maintained that nol the second part of the Endowet Schools Bill bec 
luw there would be no security that these institutions would not full ba 
into their old evil condition, and that no assistance woull be given to the 
improvementof private schoo's by the examivation of their teachers. Mr. 
J. ileywood doubted the proprie y of re-introducing  1esecond partof the bill 
of 1869 precisely as it was originally framed, because he feared that, as the 
council was to be constituted under that measure, too much ixnfiuence would 
be given to the classical element and too little importance would be assigned 
to the study of modern langueges.—Mr, EB. Chadwick dwelt upon the im- 
portance of improved and extended scientific training. Mr, Barrow Rule 
asserted that teachers generally enthusiastically approved of the measure 
under consideration ; und this view was supported by several other gentle- 
men, At the close of the discussion the chairman announced that he bad 
that very afternoon had # long convereation with Mr. W. E. Forster, who, 
80 far fiom having abandoned “his desire” to pass the second part of the 
Eadowed Schools sill, was prepared to re-introduce either that or seme 
other iheasure directed to the same ends, as soon as the state of public 
business wonld permit, For his own part, he did not think there was any 
hope of passing such a bill next Session; but had good hopes that, if they 
pressed for it in 1873, their efforta wonld be attended with snocess, A reso-~ 
lution (moved by Mr. Chadwick, and seconded by Mr. Heywood) was 
adopted, asking the council of the association to urge upon the Govern 
ment the importance of re-introducing the bill, and the proceedings coo 
cluded with the usual vote of thanks to the chairman, 
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— DAGE IN ITALY. 


~~ BRIGAN 
ego Naples, under date Noy. 22, 


ca perm and the province of Salerno is in a 
again of consternation. Notwithstanding the | 
state 0 = 


iv eri 
“of course, 


dealt tenderly with by an Italian 
Ol 
. ant : 
The place 0 
‘one would have 
a put Manzoni is a man of great resources and 
outs =’ resolution, as his features indicate, and 
i at stone walls. ‘The Neapolitan journals 
“shat the authorities were apprised by him- 


f his detention was Pesce: 


a, fr 


Jang 
late t 
rie of h 
Jetter whic 
he would 
of the Pre 
cout to the 


qair, but 
oti, thinking by such a measure to thwart the 


( sa of the notorious chief, His new residence, 


jowever, f 
facilities Lor 4 
onl is now over the hills and far away. 


escape, a8 he soon accomplished it, 


wast the jury, the Liberals, and, in one word, 

oe all. vis we asise arene which he is now 
a6 liberty to carry out if he can, and which he no 
aRabt will, if the opportunity presents itself. 


Hence there is @ great panic in the province of 
is and the local journals say that people 


cs aay dare to put their heads outside their doors, 
Outlawed as he is, and hunted by a military force, 


Manzoni has no resource but crime; and, even if 
he likely to be kept in check by apprehen- 


he were i 


sons of consequences, he well knows that they can- 
a than the punishment from which he | 
has juste scaped, A few murders, ora few more ex- | 


not be worse 


torted ransoms, will not put him in a worse posi- | 
: heis very likely, therefore, toenjoy to the 
It is not likely that 
l be captured for some time, as no one knows | 
lall the fastnesses and hiding-places of a 
ict where he so long played such a notorious 


tion, and 
full the sweets of vengeance. 
he wil 
sg wel 


part ; and, notwithstanding the general psnic 
which his escape has occasioned, there are numbers 


of pers 
be ready to conc 


“Manzoni, the brigand chief, who | 
ir. Moens and the Rev. Mr. Ainsley, is 


mes which were proved against him, he | 


1 condemned only to imprisonment for 


thought it difficult to get 


intentions, unwittingly, indeed, as a 
h was written to a friend, saying that 
sec him in a few days, fell into the hands 
fect of Salerno. Intelligence of this was 
Minister, who rather pooh-poohed the 
still gave orders for his removal to 


would seem to have offered yet greater 


In the 
cepted letter there were threats of vengeance 


1s who, from some motive or other, will 
pal him or join him in his enter- | 


such an Act. Of course he was not cognisant of 
it, and he believed the majority of the public were 
ignorant of such an extraordinary clause. Mr. 
Partridge told him there wasno difficulty about the 
Act of Parliament. It was as plain as possible, 
He must pay the cabman the sum of 5s, 6d., and 
03. Costs, 


ATTEMPTED MuRDER BY 


: A Lunatic.—Dennis 
Ree 


ed twenty-nine, was charged at the 
ylebone Police Court, on Monday, with at- 
tempting to murder a lad named James Wilson, 
aged ten yea Two lads were 
near Wille » When the prisoner came by, and, 
Without provocation, knocked one of then down 
with a flat iron which ho had in his hand, and 


blows, leaving him insensible. He was captured 
with the iron still in his grasp, A surgical certiti- 
cate was put in to the effect that the boy was ina 
most dangerous condition, and the prisoner was 
remanded. 

Soke ConsumpTion,—At Marlborough-street, 
on ‘Tuesday, Mr. Henry Littleton, music publisher, 
No. 69, Dean-street, was summoned before Mr. 
Newton under the Smoke Nuisance Act for 
not having a furnace so constructed as to consume 
its own smoke, Mr, West appeared for the defen- 
dant, The case was proved by the police, who saw 
smoke on various days issuing from the chimney 
for the space of ten or twelve minutes. One of 
the constables has been expressly employed to 
watch the chimney. Mr. West said that his de- 
fence was that the defendant burnt coke only, 
which could not emit smoke, and that if smoke 


| when the furnace was lighted, and when it could 
not possibly be any nuisance to the neighbourhood. 
He had several of the defendant’s neighbours as 
witnesses, and he would further call the attention 


was used there should be no penalty, Singularly 
enough, there was nothing in the body of the Act 
to that effect; but it was obvious that the Legis- 
lature intended it should have weight, by the 
words in the margin of the clause. Three wit« 
| nesses living in Dean-street were called for the 
| defence. ‘They had not been annoyed by the 
smoke, nor had they seen any smoke from the 
chimney, except occasionally for a few minute 


ying in a lane | 


afterwards struck the poor little fellow several | 


was seen at any time it was only for a few minutes | 


of the magistrate to the marginal note in the Act, | 
which stated that where fuel not producing smoke | 


| the Court should give directions as to the school 
to which the minor should be sent, and what 
religious education he should receive. ‘The late 
Mr. Garnett, of Greenpark, 
Meath, father of the minor, 
perty to tho minor, subject to an annuity to his 
| wife and some other charges. He had been twice 
married—tirst, toa Roman Catholic lady, by whom 
he had several children, who were a!l brought up 


ception, were now residentabroad, Mr, Garnett’s 


Catholic family, being herself a Protestant. 
minor was borm in May, 1868. In 1869, shortly 
before her husband's death, she became a Roman 
Catholic, The minor was baptised a Protestant, 
and brought up as such until his father’s death, in 
January, 1871. He had been sent to various Pro- 
testant schools up to the Christmas vacation of 1870, 
The father’s death occurred during the vacation, 
and after that occurrence the petitioner had 
gone to Mrs, Garnett and suggested that he should 
be sent back to school, She, however, stated 
that she wished to keep him with her for some 
time, and she promised not to interfere with his 
religion, The petitioner, however, having heard 
afterwards that the minor had adopted the Roman 
Catholic religion, filed a petition in July last to 
make him a ward of court. The mother of the 
minor made an aflidavit resisting the application, 
She stated that he had refused to go to a Protestant 
school; that she had sent him toa Roman Catholic 
school, and that she believed his religions convic- 
tions had become sosettled that ‘strength’? would 
be required to make him go to a Protestant school. 
She further stated that she believed that if her 
husband were now alive he would not interfere 
| with the settled convictions of the child. She also 
stated that after her marriage a sister of hers, who 
was a Roman Catholic, came to reside with her ; 
and after the birth of the child, and when he 
could understand, he was taught from Roman 
| Catholic books; had often accompanied his aunt 
| to chapel while his parents went to church, and 
| in January, 1861, his aunt had him baptised a 
| Roman Catholic, in Cork; that his father never 
| sought to prevent this teaching, and that he 
himself (the father) was most favourably dis- 
posed toward the Roman Catholic faith; that 


Romen Cathoties, and ali of whom, with one ex- | has never been a Judge 
Judge. 


second marriage took place in 1852, his second | 
wife, a Miss Mary Roche, although of a Roman | 


The | 


. »s in | _an uaatiafi 7 ; 
7. S ioh % ” y jhe was not dissatisfied with her when, in 
rises. The same sentiment which induces a jury | the early part of the mornine whe ager Setaea aE fy Je : ‘ . ; cn, 
rises. 2 A . he ear vart of the morning when the furnace 3 a >, e , 
rm bring in a verdict of urder with extenuating | Ws Hehited. g e 1869, she informed him of her intention to 


Mr. Newton said it would avail 


circumstances Will prompt the peasant to save the | nothing if the defendant called everyone livit 


ne » from the fangs of the law, so that we may 
ixpect to hear more of oné who held two of our 
countrymen in his power, ‘In two years and a 
half,’ sys the Naples, Observer, ‘Manzoni con- 
fesscd that he had received from his captives no 


| become a Roman Catholic, and when the local 

yins 2) Protestant clergyman came to the house to 
the strect, to say they had not seen smoke Issn | complain of the change he was angry at his in- 
from the chimney. ‘Phe police had deposed to the | terferen: e; that her husband shortly afterwards 
fact, and one constable had been special 


ly * . ‘ 

“ : . ty placed | presented her with a Roman Catholic Bible, and 
in the street to watch the chimney, and he made | oy Sundays sent her on the car to chapel, and on 
& memorandum at the time that he did see smoke 


i * he fre 
WY P y nearly £13,000. | ha Rana as Kia: 1 nD one occasion accompanied her there; that she fre- 
Jess @ sum Shep 216, 000%) or ng au, the | Coming from the chimney, It was not a question quently told him the child would be a Roman 
Prov :, indeed, cost him much, through the | o¢ inconvenience to neighbours, it was a question 


int 3tj - nc ¥ Catholic, and during his last illness he allowed the 
dificulty of obtaining them, Still, enough re-| which concerned the public; and, holding that | child to go to chapel with her, and she expected 
mained to reward his faithful followers, and this | the case was proved, he should ivilict a penalty of | that he would have become a Roman Catholic 


fact will not be forgotten by many a poor fellow 
s scarcely bread to eat. Not a fortnight 
sas passed since six brigands escaped from another 
prison in ancighbouring province, so that the most 
atrocious murderer may ‘say, ‘ while there is life 
there is hope.’ One cause of the sentimental com- 
passion entertained by a jury for a prisoner at the 
bar is no dotibt the long interval which often 


203., and expenses 


himself before he died. The Rey, John Kelly, 
——— P.P., Navan, had made an affidavit in support of 
A Dispurep LANCASHIRE EstTaTe.--SINGULAR | the respondent’s case, He deposed that the late 
Case.—A singular case has occupied the Hasling- | Mr. Garnett was favourably disposed to fone of 
den Bench recently, a carter nawed Charles Chad- | the Roman C atholic doctrines which are nov ac- 
wick, of Bury, Lancashire, having been twice | quiesced in by Protestants, particularly with re- 
before them and remanded on a charge of being a | 84rd to the province of private jorenses 73 
ses between the commission of the crime and | party to tho mutilation of the register of the | pedis — i, eg ad — naenees 
} al. Imetaman last week who had been parish church, the mutilation, it isalleged, having settled sontvi ion nt seater oF tie Catholic faith 
summoned as @ witness in a case of homicide, | been effected for the purposes of fraud, whereby | an . a ae ica nine a in dee Hs a a eas aaa 
‘When was it committed ?’ Tasked. ‘Six years | the estate formerly owned by Sir Andrew Chad- | ca ei py we fe i$ that tbe father had HT che 
ago,’ was the answer, ‘Time softens men’s feel- | wick, deceased, of London, has found its way into | chia fs a peels Ba eh cy csi eB aye aatx 
ings wonderfully, and in such circumstances it | the hands of wrong owners. Andrew Chadwick | Patetnas ena thet Ne hid tain wo educated: 
would be difficult to get a Neapolitan jury to con- | Was in the household of Queen Anne, and his that he was in the habit of taking him with him 
vict on the main charge; or, if they did, it would | estate, on his decease, passed into Chancery, but | to the Protestant church. The Lord Chancellor 
be difficult to imaginean Italian Government con- | some claimants made their appearance in due | bs 13 he would. read the affidavits before giving 
senting to its being carried into execution. So | course, William and Squire Guest were agents re pe ” = : a ae 
crimes of blood are on the increase, as is attested | for ove John Chadwick, ot West Leigh, near Bury, | JUCE > - - 
by the highest authorities of the law.’’ and about thirty yearsagothey obtained an order| Nxzw Law ArporntMents.—Tho rapid trang- 


LONDON POLICE COURTS. 


Aw Important Can Question.— At South- 


wark, last Saturday, Captain George Henry 


Harrington, of the Kast Indian mercantile navy, 
was summoned before Mr. Partridge by Edward 


Quin, cabdriver, for refusing to pay him the sum 
of 5s lue to him for couveying defendant from 
the ind West India Dock station to the rail- 


way terminus, London Bridge. The complainant 


siid that between ten and eleven at noon on the 


10th ult, he was on the cabstand at the East and 
West India Dock station at Poplar, when the 
gentleman hired him to convey him and three 
hoxes to the Cannon-street railway terminus, On 
their arrival there, the defendant, who wanted to 
g0 to Brighton, told him to drive him to the London 
Bridge terminus. On arriving there, the defendant 
tendered him 33., which he refused to accept, as he 
Was entitled to 6s. 6d. Mr. Partridge asked him 
Low many miles he charged for. Complainant 
iea that it was five miles from the East aud 
t India Dock station to the London Bridge 
nus, 
he Was entitled to 1s, a mile for the whole distance 
nd G1. for the three boxes, Mr. Partridge doubte« 
Whether he entitled to so much. The defendant 
siid he was positive that he was not. He spoke to 
tttion-master at the railway and the inspector 

t police, who told him the cabman was only 
itled to 1s, for the mile beyond the radius 

ic 64a mile within the radius. He tendered 
‘ what he considered to be the just 
ch he refused to accept, and had 
‘efendant) to considerable inconvenience 
1oyance by being compelled to attend the 
urt. The complainant ob-erved that all 
‘ted was what the law entitled him to, The 
* of Parliament, which came into operation 
tch last, was clearly in his favour, Com- 
nent here placed a copy of the Act passed in 
ust last before his Worship. One of the 
: fet forth, “Where a cabman was hired 
thont the radius he was entitled to ls. 2 mile, 
‘her discharged within or without the radius.”’ 
ould be very hard for a cabman if he could 
charge 6d. a mile, as that would be only at 
of 3d. a mile, ashe must go back to his 

| starting-place beyond the radius. Mr. 
‘irl -ge observed that it was quite clear from the 
“cf Parliament before him that the com- 
) “nant was entitled to 1s. a mile the whole dis- 
“ec. Did defendant dispute the distance? 
“)"cn Thurrington said he did not dispute that, 
“ cource he was not in a position to dispute 

\“s of Parliament; but he thought it very 
, .t that neither the station master of the 


¥ nor ¢ 


] t 


of 


The former being beyond the radius, | 


the inspector of police was aware of | the late Henry 


John Chadwick to be heir-at-law to Sir Andrew. 
Under this order about £10,000 of the estate 
became enjoyable by the claimant, but other pro- 
perty still remains in the hands of stranger: 
tuted by Kyra Chadwick and others against 
John Chadwick others to recover the estate, 


Sir Andrew. The prisoner, Charles Chadwick, in 
1861, made a statutory declaration, before Mr. 

Grundy, a solicitor, Bury, that William and 

Squire Guest examined the register of burials 

in the minister's house at Haslingden, and 

during the minister’s temporary absence Squire 
Guest cut out a leaf containing the register 
lof James Chadwick, of Haslingden, of whom 

|Eyra Chadwick is a descendant. The de- 

fendants haying had possession of the estate for 

| more than twenty years, the plaintiffs could only 

|claim by showing fraud, end this was the fraud 

| they urged when the case was before the Master 
lof the Rolls, about a year ago; but the prisoner 
| swore directly the reverse of his declaration, and 

é The solicitors of the plaintiffs 

1 the prisoner for being a party 

to the mutilation of the register, and he was 

brought up on remand the otherday. Mr. Wood, 

| barrister, Middle Temple, prosecuted ; Mr. Cros:- 

|land, Bury, defended. Robert Chadwick saw the 

prisoner sign the declaration in Grundy 8 house, 

Robert Murton, Castle Tavern, Lincoln’s-inn, said 

when the suit was tried in London prisoner stayed 

at his house, and he heard him say that his de- 

claration was true, and that Squire Guest cut out | 
ithe burial from the register, and he would swear 

it before the Master of the Rolls; but he swore | 
the opposite. He communicate d with one of the 

| plaintiffs. Other witnesses were called who de- | 
| posed that prisoner had often told them of the 

| mutilation of the register. Mr. Wood said that 

the order from Chancery on behalf of John Chad- | 
| wick was obtained by false declarations, to the 

effect that James Chadwick died at Bury, and | 
that be was the same James Chadwick who had 
lived at Haslingden, Giles Hoyle made a decla- 
ration that he had been told that by Benjamin | 
Chadwick, who, it appeared, died three years | 
before Hoyle’s death. After sitting seven hours, 
the magistrates adjourned the case until Friday, | 
when evidence as to the missing leaves from the 
register will be given andthe defence heard, Bail 
refused, 

Tur Reticion or A M1nor.— Before the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, on grag. peal 
application was made on behalf of Mr. vi illiam 
Garnett, one of the testamentary guardians of 
Garnett, father of the minor, that 


| the enit failed. 


| therefore summonec 


Other claimants arose, and a lawsuit was insti- | 


they claiming to be the legal descendants of | 


from the Court of Chancery declaring the said | lation of Mr. Justice Collier from the Court 


| of Common Pleas to the Judicial Committee of 
| the Privy Council has occasioned another vacancy 
| among the Jniges. The choice has fallen upon 
| Mr. Grove. Whatever exception may be plausibly 
taken to recent judicial changes, no objection can 
| fairly be raised to this appointment. The fact 
| that Mr. Grove isan able lawyer and something 
more, renders him doubly well fitted for acting as 
Judge. His long experience at the Bar, aud his 
position as head of the Welsh Circuit for several 
years, are assurances of his legal capacity and 
power. Nor is the circumstance that his most 
successful appearances us counsel have been in 
patent cases any drawback, On the contrary, as 
Justice of the Common Pleas he may often be 
called upon to decide questions in which his know- 
ledge of patent practice will prove of the utmost 
practical value. With greater leisure, his scien- 
tific studies can hardly fail to yield some excel- 
lent fruit. ‘The fact that a lawyer in full prac- 
tice should have written such a work as the 
“Correlation of Physical Forces,’’ should attain 
such an eminence in the world of science as to fit 
him for the coveted position of President of the 
British Association, and should do all this without 
LOW 
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LEA AND PERRINS’ 
SAU 
The “ WORCES' SHIRE,” 


pronounced by Connoisseurs **The only 
Good Sauce,’”’ 
ts use improves Appetite and Digestion, 
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8’g, and 12’s to Ib. only; and Chamber Candles 


in the county of | 
had left all his pro- | 


FIELD’S WEDGE-FITTING.—The trouble and danger of pa 
Under the name of the 


detriment to his purely professional pursuits, in* 

spires the hope that he may not consider a seat on 
the Bench as the terminaticn of his philosophic 
career. The elevation of Professor Bernard to 

the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council is 

another appointment deserving a word of com- 

mendation, The precedent set in the case of Mr. 

Pemberton Leigh, afterwards Lord Kingsdown, is 
followed in placing on that committee one who 

The large acquaintance 

1 by Professor Bernard with international 

y und with jurisprudence is in itself a sufficient 
guarantee that he will do good service in his new 
office. — Daily News, 

_ How vo reach Manners,—A gentleman has 

Just had a narrow eseape from seven days’ im- 

prsonment with hard labour for staring at a lady 

in a refreshment-room—that is to say, such would 
have been the act by which he had virtually 
brought this punishment on himself. When re- 
monstrated with by the lady’s husband he hit him 
on the nose, and this, of course, was the immediate 
oifence for which he was placed in the dock. ‘The 
rudeness of which he had been guilty is not 
punishable by the law of the land. That a cat 
may look at a King is a maxim of the British 
Constitution, ‘‘wrung from his Majesty by the 
Barons,’’ as Mr, Nupkins would have said. But 
still it is a freedom which is capable of being made 
extremely unpleasant by ill-bred or impertinent 
people, It is much to be desired that the example 
of Mr. Wentworth Austin, the prosecutor in this 
case, should be generally followed, and that more 
persons when annoyed by such conduct should 
aggravate the offender to assault them, and then 
get him locked up, What a common occurrence 
it is when you get into a railway carriage for 
some one of its occupants to look you all over 
from head to foot, as much as to say, ‘Who are 
you, and what do you mean by coming into 
this carriage¥’’ Still commoner is it, as you 
pass people in the street, to meet a pair of eyes 
steadily fastened on your own with an expression 
which seems to mean, ‘‘ Ah! my fine fellow, it’s 
all very well, but I can see through you.’’ We 
have often felt tempted to ask such people what 
they meant. It is possible, we grant, that such 
things are sometimes done unconsciously. It may 
be that the man in the street is inwardly rehearsing 
some scene in a court of justice, and imagines 
himself to be examining a witness who is obviously 
committing perjury. It may be that the man in 
the railway carriage is thinking how he will look 
next time he meets that fellow who said that he 
was getting fat. It may be so, of course. But 
who is to know it’ 1% ehould be brought home 
to such gentlemen that they cannot indulge in 
these reveries in public places except at their own 
risk, and that they must not expect anybody to 
make this excuse for them. It is a habit which 
ought to be put down. Such behaviour, where 
intentional, is both vulgar and insolent, and where 
unintentional is equally offensive, Should this 
catch the eye of anyone addicted to it, he will, we 
are sure, if he isa gentleman, at once endeavour 
to correct himself. If he is not, we hope some- 
body will tell him so, that he will hit his in- 
formant on the nose, and get a week of hard 
labour in return.—Lali Mall Gazette. 


Murper ANp Surcipe in BremincHamM.—A 
shocking case of wife murder and suicide occurred 
in Birmingham last Saturday morning. An elderly 
man named Frederick Oakes, 1 waggon-maker, 
has for some time past been living unhappily with 
his wife, and on Saturday morning, after a long 
and angry altercation with the poor woman, he 
ent her throat with the carving-knife, and after- 
wards attempted to kill himself with the same 
weapon. Mrs, Oakes had just strength enough to 
stagger into the street, whero she fell down and 
died in a few minutes. Her husband returned ,to 
the bed-room, where he was shortly afterwards 
found sitting on the floor bleeding from a wound 
in the throat. He was at once removed to the 
hospital, where he has since died, 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Vaipay, Nov. 24. 
BANKRUPTs.—J, O. BAKER, Upper Thames-street, com- 
mercial clerk—H. MARCIIMONT, Notting-hill, builder A. 
BRALN, stratford, currier—H. FORKER, J. BAWDE 
W. PHILIPPS, Liverpool, shipbuildere—J. and W. JOH 
Laneham, millers—M. LORD, jan., Gilderson, joiner—G, 
MEALLIN, Hounslow, banker's clerk—J, OLDROYD, L 
7) manutfacturer—R, PIOKE .» Blackt 
lealer—A, T. RAPIER, 1 
« ist—W. k. ROWBITHAM 
SOUTHWORTH, Birmingham, drape 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—J, 
Tsland, farmer 
Invern spirit merchant—D. 
innkeeper, 


M'NICOLL, Vancouver 
G. DONALD, Forfar, slater—L. MA‘THESON, 
*, MOKRISON, Auchterarder, 
Toxrspay, Nov. 28. 
BANKRUPTS.—J, A, BENIT . Bow, and 
ar Y, Lorri- 
Y, Bed- 
Vitney, chemist and drag- 


gist ant in the Royal Nav 
suse and land agent— 
8., and J. 1 n manifecturers—-F. Ky 
MITOH Plymouth, 
hemp me », Regare 
Lezant, fe REYNOLDS, Plympton St. Mary, 
watch make r. i, Rickmansworth, journeyman baker 
W. SCOTT, Earlsheaton, blanket raiser, 
Price @d.; neat case, 1s. 6d russia gilt, 28. 6d ; exquisitely 
painted calf, 5 ditto, gilt rim, 5s. (post Id. each extra). 


{HARMING PRESENT, 


LDEN ALMAN 
n ght 


4 


rer Ss 
w2 y 


»wise lending 
loners’-court ; 


J ING.—At no 
¢ life is more a 
given to m 
tean when children are 
“ cutting" their teeth. hand ge 
can be immediately relieved by 
“RICAN 
P. 


applying to the gama 

Mrs. JOHNSON'S Ah 

SOOTHING BY 

which has stood the test of nearly 
half a centary. It is innocent, 
efficactoas, and acceptable to the 
child. 

None genuine without the name 
of “ Barclay and Sons, %, Parring- 
don-street,”” is on the stamp, 

Sold by all Chemists, at 2s. 9d, 
a bottle. 


per are avoided by the use of 
“Westminster Wedge Candles” they are 
Stearine, Composites of a Qualities, 6's, 
candles in a Box. 


May be obtained of all dealors throughout the United Kingdom, 
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TULLE, TARLATANE, AND MUSLIN 


ADE BALL-DRESSES. 

Beveral Hundred New Robes, in ever Style and Degree 
of elegance, 188. 8d. to 1008. 

elaborate Book of Engravings free. 


Sow ready, price l0s., 
VOL. XVIII. 


Tae ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
(New Series), 


M 


Also The “ Ro a Serer charming Dress, ample Trained 
Covers for Binding Vol. XVIII. and all the preceding Pre oot in White os any Osloer 
‘ols., at 28. a iguines, a substantial box included. 
ing Cases, 18. 6d each. PETEB ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxtord-street. 
Indices to all the Vois., 1d. each ; 2B 
“Er drdered of any kaaller of CRETONNES, CACHEMIRES, AND FLANNEL8 FOR 
Nowsagent in the United Kingdom, or from OLLY VARDENS, POLONAISES, &c. 
Catherine-etreet, Strand, London, ‘ A choice collection of Elegant Designs, upon 
‘7. Foe, 3. cs a chukaw lack or white sounds in Chintz colours of every combination. 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 
SUBSCRIBERS 
USTR ATE D TIMES AT PETER ROBINSON'S. 
LLUS ; 
requiring Back Numbers to Complete Beta may obtain OURNING WITH ECONOMY, 
em by order through their Bookseller or Nowseges: but, if Families are waited upon, “‘freeof any ox ochares, 
preety fared pa rgb bea | pat al emu nate ow ian emai 
of post, by the Fab) Cetin shy En excellent choice of articles, including made-up Skirts, Cos- 


Strand, London. pene Manties, Bonnets, and every able and necessary 


for t reasonable stated charges. 
“Blourning for peg ceeded y immediately attended to. 


RESSMAKING. 


ft +h Copy. 
thregpence- he blushar. 2, Catherine-strest, 
REDUCED POSTAL TARIFF. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO 


HE ILLUSTRATED TIMES. Making Plain Dress, 98. 64. 
T For the United Kingdom. Making Trimmed Drossee, from 10s. 6d. to 128. 64., 
TE The highest talent is cmpleyed 1 thie department, ond large 
+. . - - * m ie * 
Twelve Monts +, 16s. ‘orders are executed at th rteat notice. 


6 8 
PETER ROBINSON'S 
GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256, 258, 260, and 262, Regent-street, 
the Largest Mourning Warehouse in London. 


OTICE.—PATTERN POST.—The new 
postal tariff is now in operation. Ladies are requ 
to observe that Messrs. NIVHOLBON and CO., 60 to 62, Bt. 
Paul's-churchyard, are the Sole Licensees of the new registered 
Seriatim plan for sending Patterns cf Silks and all Textile 
Fabrics per post, by which every pattern can be seen at aglance. 
Ladies are invited to write for patterns. 


ALMANACK for 1872, 


T HE 
tainin 
SIX EMBLEMATIC. TUTURES OF BIRDS 


from laintings by J. Wolf, = — — — ~ 
Printed b, Leip hton Brothers’ Chromatic WORTH NEW SILKS 
TWELY FINE-ART ENGRAVINGS; okserieh Cass: taint Oates pot 
Astronomica! Diagrams of ‘kable Phenomens, ’ ,, Colour i 6, inty ee, fro 
with Explanatory Notes; Is. 1144. per yard. 600 Patterns post-free, on the new jatim 
, Twelve iluctraions of NATIONS sig At NICHOLSON’S. 
THE COAST kt She Ci ° 


E. Weedon, as to the dar. 
The Bo: al Fainil ot Gress ‘Brian ies ueen a Roweshold : 
* ; a ces cers; 
her Majesty's Ministers arity ‘Terma: Fixed and Movable 


WORTH NEW SILKS 


Checks and Stripes, from 1 guinea a 


£20,000 


Festivals ; ee tee aa yr“ of Parliament during | Dress, reversible, 600 Patterns post-free, on the new seriatim 

tho Kession of 1871; Continuation of the Diary of the | Plan. Ag WICHOLAON's 

Franco - Prussian War ; Gvienaty of Eminent Persona; t NIC e 

Christian, Jewish, and Mohammedan Calendars; Tables of 

Stamps, Taxes, and Government Duties ; men of High WORTH NEW SILKS 

Water; Post - Office lations ; er with a large 0 00 Sank milken Cha 5 

amount of useful and valuabie tnfor ion, which hag during ’ Moire Anti nes, Co. “i Shéné 

the past twenty-seven years mi the Iutvsraarap Loxponr | and Broché Bilk, from 2ge. 400 Patterns free, on the new 

ALMANACK the most le and el t companion to the tim plan, 2 - 

ibrar, or drawing-room table ; whilet ver published. At NICHOLSON’S. 

Iedged bb far the c . —————_—____ — joi - 
The unpreced ented demand for ee eee Toupen 0 0 WORTH BLACK SILKS, 

pec elect Hind mg ry Black Glacés, Gros Grains, Drap de Lyons, 

rap de Paris, &c., from 1 guinea a 


Dress. 600 Patterns post- 
free, on the new seriatin p jan 
At NICHOLSON'S, 


00 NEW DRESSES for 
9 the SEASON. — Ledies throughout the 
United’ Kingdom are invited to write for 600 Patterns of new 
Dress Materials, comprising every novelty made for the present 


season. 
D. Nicholson and Oo., 50, 51, and 52, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 
Bilkmercers to the Queen. 
Established 1843. 


INE FRENCH MERINOES, 
Double Width, at 1s. 24d. a yard, all Colours, 
A finer quality at 1s. sad and Is. tiid. 
Made of the finest French Wool and beeuti- 
fully assorted with all the New Colours and 


cover, printed in colours 
Plates, and forms a 
drawing-room table. 

The Sai,Line InuveTaaTED ALMANACK Ie 
Office of the IuLusTRaTED Lonvon News, 198, 
by all Booksellers and Newaagents. 


ACM ILLA ’S MAGAZINE (No. 146). 
For DECEMEES. 


comrarts or THE NUMBER. 

ae North.” Chapters 1.—V. 

Hi Neg be in the Tuileries: The Bud—the Biossom.” 
1 Education.” By Aibert Venn Dicey. 

yy at Como,” By Honor Brooke. 


published at the 
Strand, and ecld 


One. lack. 
«The Arts in Captivity.” HENRY GLAVE, 
; “The Firat Report of the Royal Commission on Scientific aa New Oxford-street, W.C. 
1 Et rok in the West. From a Vagabond's Note-Book.” 
Part IY. ow py W. H. Pollock ENRY GLAVE’S 
NOTICE.—A New Story, by WILLIAM BLACK, Author Monster BALB of FANCY DRESSES. The 
“A Daughter of Heth,” entitled ““ THE BTRANGE ADVEN- Arges cheapest Btoc amorkd.. 2000 
RES OF A PHAETON,” will commence in MACMILLAN'S AL + Bn A EE 
Ceara ur end be, tanks, Bold by all Booksellers, News- and 3 27 in. and 28in, wide. js a: 
SS aoe ws sate a Pen enn 
MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN’S NEW WORK, ena Sed ed won Cloth, 


all the most brilliant and fashionable 
gal prices from 2s. 1)d. to 1s, lijd, a 


display of Roubaix Reps. 
Serges, 1 Cloths, Scotch Plaids, Dolly 
inning of 


Vardens, and Uretonnes, 
During December and at Se heat 
week we have an accumulation of at 
from 5 to 25 yards 


HE STORY OF THE PLEBISCITE, 
RELATED BY ONE OF THE 7,500,000 WHO 
VOTED “YES,” 
THE CORNBILL MAGAZINE. 


frre, Exper, and Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 
~ Now ‘ready (One Shilling), No. 144, 


evel 
i 600 odd 5 


he CORNHILL MAGAZINE for Frag lng pee nen Ome NaN OS RY 
DECEMBER. With Illustrations by George Du Meurter Patterns of any goods post-free. 
and 8, L, Fildes. HEBRY GLAVE, 
634 to 637, New Oxtord-street, W.C. 


CONTEXTS. 
Story of the Piébiecite. Told by One of the 7,600,000 who Veted 
“ Yes."" By MM. Erckman-Chatrian, (With an Tilus- 


tration) nt Bee CLOTHING.—Suits, 16s. to 45s, 

A Persian Passion Play. By Matthew Arnold. Noted for Fara weer, 

** Collegera ¥. idans:"’ a Reminiscence of Eton Life. Style and Quality. 

The Voress on r = of oe eons. SAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate-hili, London. 

Lord Kilgobbin, <With an Tilnstration.) 

Chapler AXA Defeat ADIES’ ELASTIC SUPPORTING 

” Xil—With s — BANDS, for use before and after accouchement. 
‘LXTIL—Atles on his ‘Travels Instractions for measurement and prices on application to 
» STV —Greck mecte Gresk.” POPE and PLANTE. 4. Waterloo-place, Pall-imall, London 
* i Joo-place. —— 


Sarre, Evpes, and Co., 15, W: 


EW GALOP.—THE ESCORT. By 


THE WHOLE TRUTH. 
EWING-MACHINES UNEQUALLED, 


ag: cole- Lock-Stitch and Donble Lock Elastic Stitch, to work b; 
brated Flower Gig Waltt,” by the same Composers’ ‘Beantt | band ortreadle, tor Family Use, gs. and-Machine, Oty.” 
fuliy Ulustrated. Sent for 4 ps. —Dorr and 8rewaar, 147, WHIGHT and MANN, 148, Holborn-bars, London, E.C, 
Oxford-street. 

THE PATENT 


SMERALDA. By W. C. LEVEY. Sung] QELF-CLOSING COAL VASE. 


Madame Ruderedorf, Madame Bodda-Pyne, Male. ‘The most convenient and useful ever invented. 
iA Hharit, Miss Furtado, &c. This celebrated Fst had 5 A 
a a iene pepe fos we : Buitabie for the Office, Library, Hall, Dining and Drawing 
Sold at half-price.—Dorr and Stzwant, 147, Ontoracstreste 


RICHARD and JOHN BLAOK, 336, Strand, London. 


FACT.—ALEX. ROSS guarantees his 
HAIR COLOUR WASH to Restore, in two days, G 
air or Whiskers to their Original Colour. Price, 10s, 6d. 
Sent for stamps.—248, High Holborn, London. 


GOSNELL and CO.’S CHERRY TOOTH 

e@ PASTE is ay superior to any Tooth Powder, gives 

the teeth @ pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel from decay, 
and im a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 

JOHN GOSNELLand CO.'5 EXTRA HIGHLY SCENTED 
TO AND NURSERY PCWDER, recommended for its 
purity. To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists; and at 

passage, 33, Upper street, London, E.C. 


IMMEL’S PHOTOCHROME.—Pomade 


AR AWAY.—This widely-popular So: 
by Miss M. LINDBAY (Mra, J. W. buoy. vik 
Pisnotorte by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 
post, 9 oaths the exabroisery ts oriliiagt aoc c 

bat, 36 oa ine Fre 
the Scotsman.” The Song, 48.; Ditto, for Two Voices, 48. 


fP HE WIDE-AWAKE QUADRILLES 
ey am BRE BOCE MS ph a Bos 
London : 


lished onl Rosrrt Cocks and Co., 
Dalingleaded: Osler ota Medemice en Oe er 


EXT OF KIN.—A DESORIPTIVE 


INDEX (of 20,000 names guaranteed) to Advertisements 


i 


for Next of Kin, Chancery Heirs, tees, &c., from 1700 to to cha’ G Hai id Beard i 
Isft, 3s. Sd by .0. Order —W. OULMER, 17, Bouthampton- | original Colout through the agency of light. Bucy ty athe, 
MER, 17, ight. 
buildings, Ohancery-lane, London, W.C, Pre from the isoneus in roltente esenily contained th vies 
so-called Hair-Restorers, and gives more natural shade then 


ert to PH 
on Hire for reo Years; after 
Forms, from Dips. per quarter. These instremente pre‘erres 

and of the man v! re. fortes frorn 16 gs. 104 and 


ARMONIUMS.—MOORE and MOORE'S 
itecrenn bart from 2 8. per quarter. Carriage free. 


Hatr-Dyes. Price, with brnsh, 38. 64.—Kimmel, 96, Strand ; 
Regent-st.; and 24, Cornhill; and 76, Bing'e-read, Brighton: 
——— 


Fo COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, and NEURALGIA, 


HE GREAT REMEDY of the Day is 


ice- List free. 
Ware- Booms, ishopsgate-street Within. Dr, J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHL VE; 
Brion. sem + — ovate in dis Ww » EO, doses will cure all incipient cases. iano REPO EEE: 4: ton 
Jaution.—The extraordin. 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF | ALL — KINDS | of Chlonsigne render ie Of vital ttaportance that the putiic 
be seen and selected from. should obtain the genuine, which is now sold under the pro- 


tection of Government authorising a stam 


beari 
“ Dr. J. Collis Browne's Pert ne,” wi r the words 


ma) 
MARION and 0O., 23, Soho-square, 
- A tN dened ond ole into volumee, tine, = dott ot Vices lear oy vm pone is 

OX MENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, | “Sota in Bottles, Is. tid. 2s. ¢., and 4s. 64 by) all’ 
Library, Dining-Room, consisting of Vases, res, | Sole Manufactarer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 3s, frog ain 
Csoateticts Tanstands, Obelata, Inlaid fae, Watch lands street, London, W.0. ’ 
ten GLENFIELD 


M 
be had of J. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, ,W.0, 


INERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. Sin the Royal 


oo : Exclusively used i Laundty; 
coemarngnriaemiaeeete| util uet iat ot 
Peasant atves private {nstruchion tn Mineralogy aad Geology. Aw*Geware ef spuriourimitatons, 


di 
is the very CREAM OF IRISH 
rivalled, pertectty pa 
Brandy. 


tion bear @ brilliancy of polish equal to new, 
rie any kind x. 
‘ac! 


[ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


Balas DRESS 
description, from Hand CRIP", 198, Be patatree free, 


DRESSES. 
DRESSES. 


CRISPS, of every 
description 
from 68. 9d. 
to 25s. Full Dress. Patterns free. 
198, Regen’ 


VELVETEENS. 


V 


1000 Boxes. Ail Silk finish ; 
Patterns free,-BAKER and ORISP'S. 


INTER COSTUMES. 
WINTER JACKETS. 
WINTER WRAPS, 
WINTER SHAWLS. 


BAKER and CRISP'B. 


LADIES. 
HE NEW ROMAN SCARFS, in Wool 


and Silk, 1s, 1d. and 2s. 6d each. Sashes, 7s. 6d. Post-free. 
BAKER and CRISP. 


HIS CHRISTMAS. 
The choicest Gift for a Lady at this season is 
one of BAKER and CRISP’S 20 guinea Sealskin 
Jackets, which will be forwarded free for a £10 
Note or P.O. order.—Baker and Crisp, 198, 
Regent: street. 


(CaaisTEAsS TREES. — Nicknacks, £1 
worth for 10s. 

The entire Stock of an insolvent German Manufacturer, and 

really useful and ornamental articles. £1 worth for 10s. Sent 

free in box for 12 extra stamps.—BAKER and CRISP, 198, 

Regent-street. 


RENCH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS. 


h slightly soiled. 
1500 dozen, that were |, 2, and 3gs. doz.. now selling for 
10s. 6d,, 158., and I guinea.—BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent- 


street. a2. — 
[UFELD PARQUET FLOORS. 


Universally acknowledged to be the best. 
BY appointment to 
H.LM. THE EMPEROR, 


and all the Courts and Museums of Germany. 
10 PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED, 


Sole Dépot— 
13, BERNERS-STREET, OXFORD-STREET, 
LONDON, W. 
OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all 
Stationers 
throughout 
the World. 


ELBOURNE MEAT - PRESERVING 
COMPANY TED) 
COOKED BEEF and MUTTON in Tins, 
with full instructions for use. 
Prime Qualities and free from Bone. 
Sold Retail by Grocers oe prorieee- Leelee throughout the 

ngdom ; 

Wholesale b: 
JOHN M'CALL and CO., 137, Houndsditch, London, 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
WHISKIES, in quality un- 
re, and more wholesome than the finest 
ote the words *KINAHAN'S LL WHISKY” 


on , Label, and Cork.--6a, Great Titchfield-st., Oxford-st..W. 


AKEYS’ WELLINGTON KNIFE 
POLISH.—Old Knives cieaned with this 
of knife-board or inslincicnning samsieee. 


, 3d, each; Tins, 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. - Whole- 


sal key and Bone, Wellington Emery and Biack-Lead Mills, 
Blackfriars, London. a 


When you ask for 


LENFIELD 


on 
as Inferior kinds are substituted 
for the sake of extra profits. 


AYE'S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 
Impure blood, no matter how caused, is the foundation 
df all disease, hence the value of KAYE’S WORSDELL'S 
ital fluid from all im- 


led. 
Sold by ail Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, 
at 1)d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d. per box. 


MALLPOX, and SKIN 
DISEASES, 


he predisposition to is prevented by LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYBETIC SALINE. jareesl le, vitalising, and invigorati: 
ite effects are remarkable in their cure and prevention, Take 
le Seis Py Coemaiche ons 


© maker, 
H. Lampiough, 113, Holborn-hill. 


KIN DISEASES. 

AKHURST'S GOLDEN LOTION, « safe and positive cure 
for Seurvy, Itch, Ringworm, Redness, and Pimpies, all Skin 
Diseases, 23. 94. and 4s. 6d. per bottie.—Of all Chemists, and W. 
E, Akhurst and Co., 8, Lamb's Conduit-street, London. 


EALTH FLANNEL MEDICATED 
BANDS, and VESTMENTS (Dr. DURAND'S PA- 
TENTED).—All who vaine their health and would prolong 
their lives should wear these marvellous preservatives. They 
are permanent cures for pulmo: ; rheumatic, and nervous 
affections, and a frovens’ bat against cholera, smallpox, 
yellow fever, and every form o eeeeah. Bands from 30s. per 
pair ; flannel from &s. per . Cai es, with illustrated sheet 
of patterns, poor tree ole Agents, Messrs. MARTIN and CO., 
27, Coleman-street, E.C. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA: 
the Best Remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache 
Gout, and I tion; and as « mild aperient for delicate 
constitu! , Ladies, Children, and I ts. 
At 172, New Bond-street, London; nd of ali Chemists. 


[smarts COCOA, 


Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaiste, 
is highly nutritious, easily digested, and palatable, and adapted 
for the most delicate h. 
Sold in Tine, from 1s. 6d., by all Chemists and Italian Ware- 
housemen, and by the Manufacturers. 
SAVORY and MOORE, 
143, New Bond-street, London, W. 


(HARING - CROSS HOSPITAL, West 


Strand, W.C.—This Hospital provides accom: 
1 In-Patients constantly, a affords relief to w ap 
cases ot accident and emergency saneniy CONTRIBUTIONS 
are earnestly solicited. EXxY Wooicert, Sec, 


Patroness—Hi.R.H. the Princess of WALEs, 
‘Treasurers—G: Moore, Esq.; Mr. Alderman Gibbons, 
Bankers— 


esars. Barclay. Bevan, eo 
54, Lombard-street ; and Messrs. Drammond, Chering-cross. 
_This Institution extends its operations te ali of the 
United Kingdom. It provides for those afflicted with incurable 
disease a for life, with every end m 


Patients are admitted and annuities of £20 are obtained by 
pony er a8, person under 20 years of age nor of the pauper 
Full Jars he necessary form: 
aan and the n forms may be procured 


DONATIONS axa ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are earnestly 
, 


solicited. 
ices, 78, Cheapside, B.C, Evwaap Waavas, 


ES, 5s. 6d.—A 


Marvellous Voristy of Bening press Fabrice of every 
nt 


WINTER DRESSES ‘at BAKER and 


DEC, 2, 1874 
ILKS! SILKS! SILKS! Py ABaviLLs COCOA combines every hj 
Silks for Evening Dresses .. +. ) quality ih an axe high 
Silks for Wedding Dresses. She beat junewalled 
Silks for Dinner Dresses 2s. Invalids and Dyspeptics Bele) for 
Silks for Useful Dresses ee prietors, TAYLOR BROTH ERs vole Fro. 
a or — Hiss 
Jeon ee oh ae sue oi saa agg, Delicious and 
apanese ee, oe oases vigorating—tine, grater 
reen free.—BAKEK and ORIEP, 196, Regent street. hae eetock ess pee the 


solubility, 


trial will establish ite excellence, 


MABAVILLA COCOA. “Those who have 


not yet tried M 

soe 080." -Moruing Pe 
Prarie opty Jastly be called the per 
Medical Jourbal. epared Cocoa, —Britie) 


ARAVILLA COCOA for BREAKFAST. 


TAYLOR BROTHERS’ MARAVILL 

“ "Ma LA COCOA . 
thorough success, and supersedes every other ae achiey fa 
market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and 4 rare cones. 
tration of the purest elements of nutrition distinguish, the 
Maravilla Cocoa above ail others, For Hommopaths ana Inval is 
we could not recommend’a more agreeable or valuable mg 
Sold, in Tin-lined Packets only, by all Grocers, 


LACKS’ SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE 

by Eikington and Co.'s Patent Process, is ual 
in wear Sterling Silver. A great ‘assorti, ut 
of Cake Baskets, Cruet Frames, Fist Carvers, Ac 
Table Forks (Fiddle VY Purchaser. 


beverage 


Pattern—Per doz.) +. £110 
Dessert Ditto ee Oe ee 
Deseertditto <. ow. tog tL IKS 
Tea Spoons so ce 6s 0180 O18 
Richard and John Siack, 336, Strand, London, 
BREAKFAST—GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 
P P 8’S Cc OC O 4 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural | h 
qoreee. the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by Ny Thich 
ul application of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr 
Epps b 8 provided (our bi reakfast-tables with a delicately-ta 
save wu oct 

bis Civitas ie tae te 8 many heavy doctor: 

6 Bi ly w ng water or 5 

Sold only in Packets, labelled oa 

** James Epps and Co., Homm@opathic Chemists,” 

Makers of Epps's vlycerine Jujubes, for Coughs, Throat, Voice, 


(HE LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, for 


the reception of every form of Contagious Fever 10 
endowment, and is the only Institution “in London’ fen the 
treatment of patients who are not paupers. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be ratefully re 
ceived by Messrs. D: le and Co., &, Cormhill; Messrs 
Drummond, Charing cross; Messrs. Coutts and Oo., Strand 
Mesers. Hoares, Fieet-street ; and by the Secretary, at’ the Hos. 
pital, Liverpool-road, Islington. 
Fr» -LANE RAGGED SCHOOLS 

REFUGES, é&c. s 
President—Earl of SHAFTESBURY. 
Freagares acres Moore, Esq. 

Open ail the year.—SPEUIAL APPEAL.—A very earnest 
Appeai for Funds has become necessary to carry on the work ot 
instruction and succour afforded by this Institution. 

The year's stetistics show 1300 children under instruction ; 
257 placed out; # large attendance in the adult classes : 4158 men 
and women of character passed through the Ketuges; 145 
peace’ out ; £7,000 persons attended the Ragged Church services 
225 servants clothed and sent to domestic service. Altogether. 
«0,000 persons benefited during the year, at a cost of £3000, cou. 
tributed by voluntary contributions. 

DONATIONS thankfully received by the bankers, Messrs, 
Barclay, Bevan, and Co., Lombard-street; Ransom and (o., 
Pall-mall East; George Moore, Esq., Treasurer, Bow-church- 
yard; or by Mr. Samuel Tawell, Hon. Sec., 17, Berners-street,W 


I OYAL FREE HOSPITAL, Gray’s-inn- 
road,— m to the sick poor without letters of recom 
mendation. FUNDs urgently needed. 
James 8. Briyra, dec 


. yxT 
HE HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, Soho- 
square (established eT, for the Reception of Patients 
trom all parts of the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 

CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly solicited in aid of this 
National Charity, which is open and free to every poor and 
suffering woman in the land. 
Bankere—Messers. Barclay, Bevan, and Co.; Messrs. Ransom, 

Bouverie, and Co. Henny B. Incram, Secretary. 


ITY OF LONDON HOSPITAL FoR 


DISEASES OF THE CHEST, Victoria Park. The Com- 
mittee earnestly APPEAL for FUNDS in support of the exten- 
sive pereaxan of this Institution. The Mospital is entirely 
copens ton voluntary support. 203,000 Patients have been 
relieved by the Charity since its commencement, in 1548. 

Treasurer—Henry Tucker, Esq., 30, Gresham-street. 
Bankers—Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co., 54, Lombard-street. 
HEN@yY SEWELL, Hon, Sec. 
WILt1Am Jones, Bec, 
Office, 24, Finsbury-circus, E.C. 


HE HOSPITAL for SICK CHILDREN, 48 


and 49, Great Ormond-st, W.C., and Cromwell House, 


Highgate. 
Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
‘This Hospital depends entirely on voluntar, sapport a 
The Committee very earnestly eolicit CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Bankers—Williams, Deacon, and Co.; Mesers. Hoare; Messrs. 
Herries, Samus. WuirForD, Secretary. 


HE RUPTURE SOCIETY.—Patron, his 
Royal Bighpeee the Prince of Wales. 

‘This Society was established in the year is04 for the purpose 
of supplying trusses to the necessitous classes. ‘ 

The number of patients assisted by the Society to Midsummer 
last was 57,037. Within the last three years more than 40 
letters have been sent to the clergy of the poorer districts in 
London for distribution among their parishioners. ; 

DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS are thankfully received 
by the bankers, Messrs. Hoare, Fleet-street, K.U.; the Collector, 
Mr. Geo. Henry Leah, jun., 73, Park-street, Grosvenor-square, 
W.; and Dy the Secretary, at No. 27, Great James-street, 
Bedford-row, W.C. 

By order, 


OYAL LONDON OPHTHALMIC 


Wa. Mosziey Tayien, Secretary 


HOSPITAL, Blomfield-street, Moorfields, E.C. 

The t en: ment of the Hospital necessitates an urgent 
APPEAL for AID to meet current expenses. Annual Sub- 
ecriptions are especially eolicited. . 

An average of 95,000 out-patients and 1000 in-patients received 
annually. ‘T’". Mog¥orp, Secretary. 

™ 
REAT NORTHERN HOSPITAL, 


Caledonian-road, N.—The New Ward, lately opened, 
cannot be fully occupied for WANT OF FUNDS. Bankere— 
Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co.; and Messrs, Barnett and 

Groroe Rerp, Secretary 


Co. 
I i imnnn rc hte 
ANCER HOSPITAL, Brompton, and 167, 
Piccadilly, W.—In consequence of a considerable increase 
in the number of Indoor Patients in this Hospital, which now 
exceeds sixty, great additional expenses have been incurred. 
The board ewrnestly solicit further SUPPORT to enable them 
to continue to afford relief to that portion of the sick poor 
suffering from this terrible malady. i w 
‘Treasurer—Geo. T. Hertelet, Esq., St. James's Palace, 5. - 
Bankers—Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand. 
167, Piccadilly, W. 
H. J. Jur, Secretary. 


Office and Out-patients’ Establishment 
order, 

N.B.--One guinea amanally constitutes a Governor; and 4 

donation of 10 gs. a Life Governor. 
ORTH LONDON or UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE HOSPITAL.—DONATIONS are most er 

gently NEEDED, to meet the current expenses of this Chari Y 

Contributions Will be thankfully received at_the Hospit« j a 
the Treasurer, Edward Enfield, Esq.; by the Secretary ; «1 y 


Mr. J. W. Goodiff, Clerk to the Committee. ce 
Gower-street, September, 1871. H. J. Keiiy, R.N., Becre tary 
ch het Bnet Ban ni i nse 


OYAL MATERNITY CHARITY.—Ofiice, 


31, Finsbury-square, B.C. Instituted 1757, for Providing 
Gratuitous Medical ttendance for Poor Married Women st 
their Onn Bone ee Lying-ip. ke of Argyll. K.T 

jen 6 Grace the Duke 0 KT. 
To extend the benefits of this Charity, additional FU NDB are 
Through the munificence of donors of former days and Blasog 
volent testators, a moderate annual income has been rese eves. 
the Committee are unwilling to trench upon this fund, those 
sorely pressed for means to meet the claims of the dai!) 
increasing number of applicants. ber 
Annual average of Rients delivered, 3500; annual num 
of unassisted applicants, nearly as many. » Like it 
The women are attended at their own homes; they ) 
better, and much expense is thus avoided. cost of 30 
An annual increase of income of £10 would pay the cost 0" 
additional patients. ding 
£1000 invested in Consols would meetthe expente of atten 
100 poor women annually in perpetuity. 


JoHNn SEABROOK, Secretary. 
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